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PLAYS OF THE MONTH 


By C. B 


NE of the most interesting events of the 

season has been the visit to London of 
the Dublin Gate Theatre. The company 
stayed for three weeks at the Westminster 
Theatre, and put on three plays. I did not 
see Lord Longford’s play about Swift; but 
I saw Denis Johnston’s “The Old Lady Says 
‘No!’ ” Mr. Johnston is one of the directors 
of the theatre (as is Lord Longford), which 
was founded by Hilton Edwards and Micheal 
MacLiammdir in 1928 and has done over 100 
plays, most of them either experimental as 
drama or in their production. Mr. Johnston 
is well known to London audiences from 
“The Moon in the Yellow River.” The play 
just done by the Irish company was his first. 
It is an impressionistic piece, which in structure 
and method owes a great deal to other con- 
temporary dramatists. It relates how Robert 
Emmett was arrested in the garden of the 
Curran’s house in 1803, and, being knocked 
unconscious by one of the soldiers, finds 
himself in his delirium in the Dublin of to-day, 
where he is not recognised nor wanted, and 
where the freedom he died to gain for Ireland 
abounds. ‘The intention is satirical, and there 
are some sharp and bitter moments in the play; 
but its ending is sentimental so that no sensitive 
Irish feelings should be offended. 

The piece is partly naturalistic, partly 
formal, and partly romantic. It opens in the 
garden of the house at night with Emmett’s 
sweetheart looking at the moon, and Emmett 
coming in to see her. This romantic opening 
was so badly played that it appeared as though 
the actors were guying themselves and gave a 
poor start to the performance ; but when his 
delirium began, Mr. MacLiammoir more than 
adequately carried the burden of the play, 


. Purdom 


and gave a performance of considerable quality. 
The large company which supported him had 
merely to respond to the drilling it had received 
and as the drilling had been excellent the 
result was effective and even impressive. I 
do not quarrel with mass treatment on the stage 
—its technique is not unlike that of mass 
production in industry—but its place in the 
sphere of art is a low one. It is too easy, and 
depends on other qualities than those of the 
actor, so that its value can never be anything 
but small. 

The audience liked the play greatly. I 
confess that I do not find it easy to perceive 
the merits of Mr. Johnston’s work ; it seems to 
lack form, giving one the impression that he 
sets down whatever comes into his head; 
but there is certainly something in his plays 
that appeals to young people, for I have seldom 
seen enthusiasm in the theatre equal to that 
which they arouse. 

A play of a very different sort, though 
with much the same aim, was James Lansdale 
Hodson’s “Harvest in the North” given at 
the Embassy Theatre. This play set out the 
effects of the industrial depression in a cotton 
town in Lancashire. It was rather ugly, 
intended to stir the consciences of the audience. 
It started with a Prologue in which a Chairman 
of a mill addressed the audience as a share- 
holders’ meeting and expressed indifference to 
anything but the earning of the Company’s 
dividend ; it ended with an Epilogue in which 
the wife of an unemployed operative made an 
appeal for a new world. I found the piece 
interesting and in parts very moving for its 
account of the lives of the workers was written 
from first-hand knowledge. Dramatically, 
however, it was static, for all the action was in 
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the past, or off the stage, and the movement 
for which we look in a play never took place. 
The production was flat too, and did nothing 
to help the play. 

A third piece very different from the other 
two was Emlyn William’s “Night Must Fall,” 
an ingenious thriller at the Duchess Theatre. 
It was done with greater sense of actuality 
than is usual in plays of its class, Mr. Williams 
keeping well to the natural sequence of events, 
depending for his effects largely upon his 
acting in the part of a young fellow who drama- 
tised his own emotional reactions. The 
dialogue was audacious, written with marked 
ability and possessing much witty matter. 
The acting was first rate, the production was 
moderately good. 

Sir Seymour Hicks, after his knighthood, 
has gone back to “Vintage Wine” at the 
Victoria Palace, finding his venture with “The 
Miracle Man” not a success. The latter piece 
gave him an opportunity of displaying the 
range of his art while the revival lets us see 
him in all the virtuosity of an actor who can 
do what he pleases on the stage and never do 


anything wrong. 

Following his achievement as the best 
Falstaff of our time, Mr. George Robey 
continues on the “legit” in an unimportant 
French farce “Accidentally Yours” at the 
Shaftesbury, in which his comedic gifts are 
unmistakably exhibited. I hope plays will 
be found to keep this actor in the theatre so 
that his previous victories elsewhere may pale 
before the triumphs that lie before him. Mr. 
Robey gives an opportunity to writers of 
comedy that should lead to some new creative 
work in our English drama. 

The Open Air Theatre in Regents Park 
started under cloudy skies, but its first and 
favourite piece “Twelfth Night” had a good 
reception, and the best wishes of all must go 
to the management for a dry and warm, which 
spell a successful, summer season. Nothing 
is more delightful than these performances in 
the open air, and under Mr. Robert Atkins’s 
direction they have as much finish and style 
as anything to be seen in the London theatre. 
They do credit to our players, and the venture 
is one to be praised and supported. 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS 


Before a large gathering of members, the new 
premises of the British Drama League at 9, Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1, were officially opened by the 
Lord Chamberlain on Friday afternoon, July 28th. 


LORD CROMER’S SPEECH. 


«“e 


} Y Lord Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

whatever our individual views may be 
about many controversial subjects, I think that 
all of us here to-day can certainly claim to be of 
one mind as to the work and importance of 
the Drama League. The Drama League is 
rightly far-reaching and far sighted in its 
vision. It has the support of most of the 
leading people in the world of the theatre, 
besides the support of a membership which is 
now within sight of the four thousand mark. 
As a further proof of its increasing importance, I 
think I am right in saying that upwards of 2,500 
societies are affiliated to it. It also incorporates 
the Village Drama Society, a body which is 
capable and will, I feel sure, bring within the 
reach of some of the humblest homes of our 
countryside the stimulating and educational 
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fruits of the drama’s enjoyment. These, 
ladies and gentlemen, are some of the things 
that the Drama League has done, and it is 
small wonder that so vigorous a body with 
its abundant store of vitality and thought 
should seek more spacious quarters in which 
further to develop its ideas. 

One can now hear on the part of some of 
you the many sighs of regret at leaving your 
old home in Adelphi Terrace ; but here in the 
new Headquarters the League will be able to 
give unique facilities for the study and pro- 
motion of the drama in all its forms. And 
not only this. It can point as one of its many 
advantages of membership to the fact that 
this house is to contain a Library of something 
like 28,000 volumes. That in itself, ladies 
and gentlemen, quite apart from the Bureau 
of Information, Costume Department, Club 
Room and, equally important, a restaurant |! 

Well, all these blessings which will be en- 
joyed in the future are due, I am told, in a 
large measure to the generous support, spread 
over a number of years, of grants from the 
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Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and, more 
recently, from the Pilgrim Trust ; as well as 
from other sources, all of which I hope for 
your sake will continue their grants and pos- 
sibly be able even to increase them. Should 
any further proof of all that has been done be 
needed there is the evidence of the thought 
bestowed upon your interests by your Presi- 
dent, Lord Howard de Walden, your Chairman 
of the Council, Lord Esher, and the members 
of your Council, all of whose names are them- 
selves a sufficient guarantee that any money 
given to the funds would be well spent in 
supporting the work of the Drama League as 
an Institute of the Theatre. 

On a hot summer’s afternoon, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am not going to take up more of 
your time and expand on the advantages and 
activities of the League, which are better 
known to you than myself. But any words 
on my part would certainly be incomplete 
unless I was to pay a tribute to the gratitude 
we feel to your Director, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth, whose efficiency, organising 
powers, and helpful influence have been so 
largely instrumental in the developments which 
you see to-day. Ladies and gentlemen, I 
feel it a great privilege to have been invited 
here to-day, and I wish you to be assured of 
my best wishes for all success and prosperity 
for the future of the Drama League, whose 
Headquarters I now have the greatest pleasure 
in declaring officially open.” 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth then welcomed the 
members of the League, and, as a symbol of 
the good wishes of all those who were not 
present, read a telegram he had just received 
from Johannesburg. 

“The Johannesburg Repertory Players 
wish you deserved greater prosperity in 
your New Quarters.” 

Lord Esher in moving a vote of thanks to 
Lord Cromer, said they had never had in 
England such a volume of drama, and he 
looked to the Drama League to improve its 
quality. Lord Cromer, in his official capacity, 
had a close and influential connexion with the 
drama. Occasionally rude hands had been 
lifted in a revolutionary endeavour to sever 
that connexion, but always unsuccessfully ; on 
the contrary, he thought, for every attack on 
Lord Cromer’s department had emphasized 
its popularity among the theatrical profession. 

Mr. Alec Rea, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said the Drama League looked on 


Lord Cromer and his Department as its best 
friends. They werea great asset to the Drama. 

Mr. Kenneth R. Barnes, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the Chairman, Lord Howard de 
Walden, said the League had provided better 
opportunities to more and more people for 
exercising themselves in the form of artistic 
expression of which the theatre was the home. 
Those interested in education were beginning 
to realise that not only the study of plays but 
acting in drama could supply an important 
facet to their schemes. 

Lord Howard de Walden, in his reply, 
said he felt sometimes that they might have 
set up a pot-hunting demon, which it would 
be difficult to lay later on. He hoped the 
League would be careful that competitions 
did not become its end and being. 


In reply to a request that the first Chairman of the 
Council of the League should send a message to those 
present at the inauguration, Mr. Granville-Barker 
addressed the following letter to the Director :— 


I am so sorry I cannot be with you for the 
opening of the new headquarters ; but good 
luck to all that you undertake there. It marks 
an ample stride from the days when we used 
to meet in that frowsy room in King Street, 
and sit on packing-cases drafting a Constitution. 
Well, your faith—and works—have had their 
reward. But for you the job would never have 
been carried through. I take off my hat to you. 

And how right we were (let us praise our- 
selves a little!) to back the post-war amateur 
movement for all it was worth. It has proved 
to be worth a great deal. In these fifteen years 
it has given the very word, I think, a new 
dignity. 

I don’t mean to decry the pre-war profes- 
sional drama; I have some proud memories 
of it. But, looking back, I see that it was 
built up on too narrow a foundation, both of 
artistic resource and of public support. A 
really healthy drama must be based upon the 
widest possible love and understanding of 
the art. It is largely thanks to the drama 
League that this is recognised to-day, and that 
the foundations, at least, are broader and firmer 
than they have ever been. 

What is there left for the League to do? 
It is settling into a home of its own, not so 
far from—yet not too near!—London Uni- 
versity. What it has chiefly needed has been 
more space for meetings, better room for its 
library. To me the library is the nerve 
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centre of its work—the library of to-day not 
being a place where a few dry-as-dust scholars 
hide themselves, but a generously active 
organism, a source of fresh ideas. We have 
never had in England such a quantity of lively 
and interesting drama, professional and ama- 
ture, as we now have. It remains to improve 
its quality, both by precept and practice ; and 
one looks to the Drama League, and the leaven 
of its influence, for help in that. If the next 
fifteen years could show a raising of our 
critical standards comparable to the quickening 
of energy in the past fifteen—why, by 1950 
England might really have a drama to boast of, 
and, possibly, even a National Theatre in which 
to lodge the best of it. 

Once again, I wish I could be with you. 
If I could be, this is the sort of thing ’d have 
to say. 

HarLey GRANVILLE-BARKER. 


AN INSTITUTE OF THE THEATRE. 


A Leading Article Reprinted by permission, from 
“The Times” of June 29th, 1935. 


ESTERDAY afternoon the British Drama 

League’s new premises in Fitzroy Square 
were opened by Lord Cromer. Elderly play- 
goers, who remembered old, unhappy, far-off 
things and battles and Royal Commissions and 
private performances long ago, may wonder 
at any theatrical body inviting a Lord Chamber- 
lain to come and give it his blessing; but 
indeed both the invitation and the things 
which were said, with patent sincerity, about 
Lord Cromer at the meeting were proof that 
the old wasteful enmity was past. The Lord 
Chamberlain and his successive readers of 
Plays have done their part in its removal by 
tact, understanding, and knowledge of the 
theatre and of the world. The drama, too, 
has done its part. The sort of drama that 
might need a censorship is the drama that is 
professionally invented to give amusement 
or other sensation to audiences at moments 
when they are out of touch with common life. 
Of that sort of drama there may be no less now 
than there was, say, thirty years ago. But of 
another sort of drama there is undoubtedly a 
very great deal more ; and that is the sort of 
drama which people like to make for them- 
selves, not as an escape from their own inner 
life but as a realisation and an enrichment of 
it. Such a drama needs no censorship ; it is 
a natural and wholesome growth. And that 
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is the sort of drama which the British Drama 
League exists to foster. The drama which it 
demands, the drama which by its faith and by 
its practise it has done an incalculable deal to 
bring into active being, is the drama which lies 
in the bones of us all. 

To the two or three who sixteen years ago 
sat (in Mr. Granville-Barker’s words) on 
packing-cases in a frowsty room planning the 
Drama League (and among them from the first 
was the present Director, Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth), it might well have seemed beyond 
belief that one day a Lord Chamberlain would 
come and open for them a large and charming 
new centre, with office-room for all their many 
activities, a great library, a costume store, a 
book shop, a restaurant, and all else that is 
necessary to a practical and efficient institute 
of the theatre; that they would be able to 
reckon their finances, their membership, their 
books in thousands or tens of thousands, 
and to name among their supporters the 
Carnegie Trust and the Pilgrim Trust. Yet 
to-day they can hardly be surprised at their 
own success; for they would never have 
started the movement but for their conviction 
of the existence of this dramatic faculty in 
human nature and of its power over human life. 
They have proved their conviction to the hilt. 
The other day there appeared in these columns 
an article in which our Ottawa Correspondent 
showed how in Canada Lord Bessborough has 
proved a similar conviction, and at a touch has 
brought Community Drama into active life from 
Vancouver to Quebec. There can be no 
question that the drama is there, in rich and 
poor, in town and village, part of the common 
stuff of human nature. The child’s love of 
inventing and acting and dressing up lives on 
into the adult ; and the British Drama League 
is there to guide it and foster it, helping this 
many-sided art to find its own power as a 
means of education, of self-expression, and of 
activity, which can make all life richer and 
happier. 








“FRESH FIELDS” AT WATFORD. 


The Watford School of Music gave a spirited per- 
formance of “Fresh Fields” at St. John’s Hall on 
May 2zgth last. The speed—so important in a farce 
of this kind—was brisk, and the audience was enter- 
tained by the amusing situations which make this play 
so popular with amateurs. The acting with one or 
two exceptions was good and Miss Lloyd King is to 
be congratulated not only on the production but on 
playing one of the chief parts with charm and dis- 
tinction. 














SCENE FROM ‘‘MURDER IN THE CATHEDRAL” 
BY T. S. ELIOT. AS RECENTLY PRODUCED 
BY T. MARTIN BROWNE IN CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 








THE LAST SCENE FROM “‘CHILDREN 


” 


IN UNIFORM. PRODUCED AT THI 
DEL VYE THEATRE, OSLO. 
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NEW PREMISES FUND. ¢ gs, d 


Lord Howard de Walden — coe 300 
Lord Leverhulme .. << ais oo ae 
Sir Oswald Stoll a nt oe oo a 
Lord Wakefield — ea ee a a 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke ree ae sve. ae 
Mr. Amner Hall es * me << an 
Harley Granville-Barker_ ... 20 
Birmingham Amateur Dramatic Federation 5 
Directors of Liverpool Playhouse : 5 
Scottish Community Drama Association .. 3 
The Elizabethans : 2 
Holywell Players 2 
Unity Players I 
Nantwich Play Reading Circle 4 a 
Board of Education Co- —- Theatre I 
John Bourne .. “s : I 
Traviss Gill ae ae —<— ' S 
Ilkley Players as. 
Players Dramatic Society, Liverpool I 
Miss P. Challenor ... ae I 
Mrs. Aubry Pritchard I 
H. F. Rubinstein I 
St. Andrew’s Dramatic Society I 
Trafalgar Dramatic Club... I 
University College Dramatic Society, Exeter 1 
Aberdeen Little Theatre Guild .. I 
Miss Isabel Chisman I 
County of Cumberland Drama League I 
Mrs. W. Skene Laurence Serra 
Mrs. F. Muller ae. SE 
Northampton School for Girls L.S. sa 12 
Miss E. M. Barling .. 10 
Chiltern Club of 7 and Handicrafts D.G. 10 
Edward Alleyn, D.C. of 10 
Haxey D.S. . 10 
Leeds Municipal Officers’ Guild A.D. & O.S. 10 
Miss Maud Morin .. 10 
New Zealand Branch of the B.D.L. es 10 
Scottish Clans D.C. .. we 10 
Withingdon Players .. ae = 10 
All Saints (Goodmayes) ADS. .. ae 10 
Mrs. Baylis .. = a a 10 
Miss Eleanor Garland. Py ne ae 10 
Old Strandians D.C. a aa ea 10 
St. Giles D.C. he aes ae 10 
Vernon Players, Barnsley a * as 10 
Water Lane D.S. 10 
Birkenhead Secondary School O.G.A. D.S. 
Castlecroft A.D.S., Bury j 
Croydon Free Christian sChash D.S. 
Failsworth New Church D.S. 

Goodyhoo Club m 

Mrs. A. Jackson oe 

Miss Audrey Lovibond 

Miss Elizabeth Orphoot 

Pirbright A.D.S. oe 

Miss Gwen Rowland 

Miss Jean C. Sinclair 

West Sussex Players 

Yorkshire Electric Power Co. S. & A. Club 
Shaw-Cum-Donnington W.1. 

Bristol Group (Additional) . 


Yer ere or en oor ne nk ee ke 
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on 


294 7 
Previously acknowledged 566 19 


£861 6 
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Total 


NEW DRAMATIC FORM. 


After many years the West has been persuaded to 
try out the Pageant Play in the form of “Coeur de 
Lion” to be performed at Torre Abbey Grounds, 
Torquay, July 15-27. 

There are very few existing plays which have both 
pageantry and & sm to any marked degree. Conse- 
quently the producers, Gib-Brennon, when approached 
on the subject of open-air entertainment, finally decided 
to dramatise and adapt the “Talisman,” Sir Walter 
Scott’s great Crusade novel. By centralising carefully 
the setting to the Crusaders’ Camp in Palestine, it was 
found that such an adaption coal be quite successful. 
Nevertheless difficulties of action and speech arose and 
it was necessary to evolve a new form of pageant play. 

The set will be the complete camp built up to the 
last detail and extending over a large area, but the 
actual speaking will be curtailed to a pitch of 200 feet 
by 50 feet. In this will be erected the central portion 
of the Camp, comprising four huge pavilions of the 
leaders and a corresponding space for action around 
each one. Each speaking point and each of the pavil- 
ions will be equipped with synchronised microphones. 
Thus the pageantry of a march or any massed movement 
can extend over the whole ground, but any action which 
entails speech will take place in the central portion 
of the Camp. 

The advantages of this will be readily seen, for 
not only does the production present the reality 
of the moving picture, but it also combines the main 
points of the stage with the uninterrupted sceneless 
action of a pageant. In other words it has the clarity 
of speech and artistry of grouping and movement of 
the stage, the large range of the cinema, and the colour 
and spectacle of the pageant. 

Altogether an ambitious production and it will 
indeed be interesting to note whether this form achieves 
the popularity its producers prophesy. 


THE UNNAMED SOCIETY, MANCHESTER. 


The Unnamed Society has just completed its zoth 
season. The plays produced were in even greater 
contrast than usual, ranging from the pre-Shakespearian 
“Play of the Wether” to “City,” a topical Revue by the 
dramatic critic of a Manchester paper. One of the most 
notable occasions was the first performance of Mr. 
Geoffrey Whitworth’s new play “Haunted Houses.” 
Other first performances were “Happy Death, Ltd.” by 
F, Sladen-Smith, and “The Widow” by Dr. Gordon 
Bottomley. In ‘the February programme the decora- 
tive subtelty of “Will You Play With Me?” by M. 
Marcel Achard had as its foil the rather stark expres- 
sionism of Mr. Sydney Box’s “‘Fantastic Flight.” At 
the beginning of the season a week-end drama school 
for advanced students only was ably directed by Mr. 
Andre van Gyseghem. There was the usual series of 
lectures, debates, etc., and the Buxton Branch of the 
British Drama League presented plays by Philip Johnson 
and Sladen-Smith. 

Dr. Gordon Bottomley, the much loved President, 
retires this year, and the Society is very pleased to an- 
nounce that his successor will be Mr. Geoffrey Whit- 
worth. Not only has the Society had the honour of 
producing two of Mr. Whitworth’s plays (“Father 
Noah” and ‘‘Haunted Houses’), but since its inception 
he has been one of its firmest friends and most valued 
advisors. 
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THEATRE IN SCANDINAVIA 


By Marie Seton 


ESPITE the crisis and the unemployment 

among actors who are poorly paid, 
the theatre in Norway and Sweden gives 
the impression of approaching a new epoch. 
The most striking illustration of its healthy 
growth is the internationalism expressed in the 
repertoire. The recent productions in Stock- 
holm and at the new City Theatre at Goteborg 
include Pirandello, the latest Eugene O’Neill, 
the French comedy “Tovarich,” Tolstoy’s 
“Living Corpse,” “Hamlet,” “The Tempest,” 
and ‘‘Medea,” not to mention “Libel,” ““Men 
in White,” and “Children in Uniform.” In 
Oslo and Bergen Shaw, Kauffman and O’Casey 
are more in demand than Holberg and Ibsen. 
Generalisations are usually dangerous, but it 
is safe to say that in Scandinavia the progres- 
siveness of the repertoire and the experi- 
mentation in production methods is due to 
the national theatres rather than those under 
private direction. 

So far as national Scandinavian drama is 
concerned, since Ibsen and Strindberg it has 
been handicapped by its standards having been 
set by pioneers of genius. In Norway Ibsen’s 
inveterate followers have repeated his faults 
rather than his virtues, and only Nordal 
Grieg seems to have disentangled himself 
from a tradition of tedious sociology concerned 
with effects rather than causes. He blasted a 
new trail with his play ““Barabbas” which treats 
the crucifixion from a fresh angle. He is now 
writing for the National Theatre at Bergen 
which is under the direction of Norway’s 
most daring innovator, Hans Jacob Nilsen 
who holds the office once held by Bjornson 
and Ibsen. In Sweden there in no successor 
to Strindberg unless it is Per Lagerkvist whose 
play, “The Hangman” is the sensation of 
Scandinavia. 

“The Hangman,” adapted by Lagerkvist 
from his novel at the suggestion of Hans 
Jacob Nilsen who sponsored its first produc- 
tion at Bergen at the beginning of the year, is 
a fantasy passionately denouncing violence 
and protesting against dictatorship. 

The play opens in the Middle Ages with 
the community in fear and awe of the hang- 
man, The Medieval life fades, and is replaced 
by pictures of war, the light then goes up on 
a modern restaurant. Men who think they 


are the heroes of to-day boast that victory is 
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theirs. One who protests is shot. Snatches 
of conversation are heard: “Violence is the 
highest expression of the spiritual forces of 
mankind!....... You can’t expect our people 
to worship a God that’s used by other, inferior 
on LET The conception of a common God 
is an open expression of contempt for our 
philosophy..... War is health! A people 
who doesn’t want war is sick, and one who 
puts an end to war is a traitor.” The Negro 
jazz band stops playing and the players eat. 
Coloured people eat with white! A battle 
ensues and the Negros play on at the point 
of the troopers’ guns. Then the hangman 
speaks,—his only speech in the play,—of the 
work he has done from one generation to the 
next. Once his axe was the symbol of right- 
eousness, now it is the symbol of Power and 
the countries of the earth are crying “Now the 
day of evil has come! Now is the day of the 
hangman!” The three movements are knit 
into a single act, the production of which is 
the work of the famous Swedish producer 
Per Lindberg. 

Lindberg’s latest production is “The Living 
Corpse,” at the Vasa Theatre, Stockholm, 
with Gosta Ekman as Fedya. Ekman, who 
Lilian Baylis recently hoped would play 
Hamlet in England, is Scandinavia’s most 
dynamic actor. Like Strindberg and the 
Garbo he is an enigmatic and terrific outburst 
of the orderly Swedish spirit. His acting has 
the quality of the chameleon, his personality 
taking on totally different colours for each part, 
it changes from incredible youth to hoary age, 
from beauty to demonical ugliness. He is 
the one actor of genius in the Scandinavian 
theatre. 

On the whole the real interest of the Scandi- 
navian theatre lies in the production rather 
than the acting which is under the influence of 
the British naturalistic school. The im- 
portance of ensemble is most clearly defined 
at the new City Theatre, Goteborg, the most 
beautiful and best equipped theatre in northern 
4urope, which since its opening five months 
ago has made Goteborg more important 
theatrically than Stockholm. The first season 
opened with an amusing and fanciful inter- 
pretation of “The Tempest,” with extremely 
modern decor by Sandro Malmquist. It was 
followed by a somewhat Balieff-like produc- 
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tion of Strindberg’s Christmas fantasy “The 
Voyage of Lucky Peter,” and an impressionist 
performance of O’Neill’s “Days Without End.’ 
The latest production is a very untraditional 
presentation of Strindberg’s “Gosta Vasa,” 
the second play of his great historical trilogy. 

Crossing into Norway one finds the National 
Theatre at Oslo producing a number of 
comedies, Shaw’s “You Never Can Tell,” 
the American farce “Good Morning Bill” and 
Kauffman’s “Dinner at Eight” with an inter- 
esting background of cranes and skyscrapers. 
Two other theatres in Oslo are doing excep- 
tional work, the Nye Theatre and Det Norske 
Theatre ; the moving spirit in both is the 
actress-producer Agnes Mowinkel. 

At the Nye Theatre, Agnes Mowinkel’s 
production of “Children in Uniform” is starkly 
beautiful ; the production is dominated by 
a bare formidable staircase on which Mrs. 
Mowinkel uses brilliant lighting effects. The 
lighting is also a key-note of her production 
of “All God’s Chillun’ Got Wings” at Det 
Norske Theatre, the only theatre playing in 
New Norse which is paradoxically the old 
Norwegian peasant language spoken by 85 
per cent. of the population. The theatre 
receives 154,000 crowns a year from the 
treasury and is the most literary theatre in 
Norway. Apart from peasant plays the 
repertoire includes Shakespeare, Moliere, 
Checkhov, Tolstoy, Capek and Lornormand : 
the latest production is Gorky’s post-Revolu- 
tion play “Egor Bulichiv.” 

It was this theatre which sponsored Scandin- 
avia’s most daring theatrical innovation, a 
modernisation of “‘Jeppe on the Hill,” by 
Holberg, the Norwegian Moliere. This per- 
formance of Scandinavia’s “Taming of the 
Shrew” put Hans Jacob Nilsen, who was then 
director of the theatre, on the international 
theatrical map. He reconceived the play in 
modern dress and with every up-to-date 
fitment, down to the telephone and vacuum 
cleaner. ‘The decor which was the work of 
Norway’s foremost painter Per Krohg, sug- 
gested the influence of Ferdinandov’s baroque 
decoration for ‘Tairov’s interpretation of 
Scribe’s “Adrienne Lecouvrier” at the Kam- 
erny Theatre, Moscow, thus creating a bridge 
of fantastic atmosphere between the 18th and 
20th centuries. 

Hans Jacob Nilsen now that he is director 
of the National Theatre at Bergen continues 
like all the dominating figures of the theatre, 


Antoine, Stanislavsky, Reinhardt, and Meyer- 
hold, to feel the necessity of founding the 
traditions of to-morrow on the experiments 
of to-day. In estimating the significance of 
Hans Jacob Nilsen and the dramatists he is 
encouraging for the Scandinavian stage, we 
cannot forget that the two greatest movements 
in 20th century drama, realism and expression- 
ism, were born under the midnight sun, and 
have moved round the world before growing 
somewhat threadbare. Perhaps we should 
keep a very close eye on the north for who can 
tell if Bergen or Goteborg or Stockholm is 
not preparing a New Deal for the world of 
the theatre. 








DRAMA IN TERMS 
OF MUSIC 
By Cedric Wallis 


AS all sound critics of drama will agree, 
the literary play is a tiresome monstrosity 
that seeks to make the most of two worlds 
and is at home in neither. Yet, how many of 
those critics reason deeply enough about 
their very proper and mainly instinctive 
condemnation, to find out its cause ? 

Because a play has to be printed or type- 
written before it can be performed, many 
people lose sight of the fact that, until it is 
performed, it does not become a play at all. 
The script or book of a play is an unfulfilled 
promise, a chrysalis from which the dramatic 
butterfly can only emerge in the theatre itself. 
Most of us talk loosely of buying a book of 
plays, when what we really mean is that we 
have bought the scripts of a number of plays, 
in book form. Only after a play has been seen 
upon the stage can a script be said to evoke the 
essence of the author’s intention, for a person 
reading it. There are, of course, talented 
people who have a gift for making a play for 
themselves, merely by reading its book, but 
they are far fewer than is generally supposed, 
and are more often than not, people uncon- 
nected with the theatre in any protessional way. 

An actor, for example, who can read a play 
in this illuminative way, is an extremely rare 
bird. For him the play will almost inevitably 
be swallowed up in the part which he himself 
intends to pertorm in it, and the whole will 
therefore stand or fall upon the merits of the 
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part. This is, after all, but human. A 
manager is a little better placed in this psycho- 
logical contest. He will at least see the work 
(or try to), through the eyes of a prospective 
audience. Unfortunately, any good this might 
do is counteracted by the low opinion most 
managers seem to hold of the intelligence of 
audiences. They will condemn the play 
out of hand, because it has unusual ideas, 
or a psychological theme, or something else 
which the public may not understand and which 
is therefore deemed uncommercial. As 
though anyone ever really spotted a commercial 
play with any degree of certainty, before the 
event! I am not suggesting that managers 
are a stupid race,—on the contrary, many of 
them are both cultured and intelligent, but 
they are often, alas, too acutely aware of the 
great goggling public about their theatres, 
to be able to preserve intact the evocative 
power whereby a script, in reading, may 
become almost a play,—assuming that they 
ever had it. 

Authors are, perhaps, worst of all at reading 
one anothers’ works for the theatre. I am 
very conscious of my own shortcomings in 
this respect. It is a temptation almost im- 
possible to resist,—that of dredging the work 
of others through one’s own artistic sieve. 
There is always something that sticks in the 
mesh, some scene that one would have written 
with a different twist, some climax or anti- 
climax that rings false, some curtain that 
should have come down sooner—or later. 
No,—authors are biassed creatures, and we 
are out for an absolute, balanced view of a 
play, if we can get it. After all, musicians, 
by reading the scores of great works, can 
evoke for themselves performances of an 
ideal quality, which they will seldom be 
fortunate enough to hear in the concert-room. 
If music, why not drama ? 

Is it not this mistaken conception of a play 
as a thing written that causes the intrusion of 
so many literary persons (I mean purely 
literary persons, who have not taken the 
trouble to learn to become dramatists, too) 
into the theatre which is unable to digest 
their work because it is written in a different 
idiom? What have literature and drama in 
common? Just words. What have drama 
and music in common? Sowad which is 
surely a greater bond than that which binds 
the written to the spoken word? Why not 
drama in terms of music, then, rather than in 
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terms of literature ? 

A study of sonata-form may well be made a 
very good exercise for dramatic construction. 
There are the same curves and stresses, from 
movement to movement, as from act to act, 
—the same statement of theme, developments, 
climaxes and recapitulations. It is astonishing, 
at first, to find such a wealth of analogy 
between two arts which are superficially so 
dissimilar. And the quality of music in a 
play need not stop short at form and crafts- 
manship. It may be an important factor 
in dialogue too. I am not speaking of verse- 
plays, which have an obvious musical quality, 
inherent in the rhythm of their speech. Too 
often this poetic music is not dramatic, at all. 
The quality I wish to stress can be employed in 
any play. Its secret lies merely in the balanced 
poise of each spoken phrase. The words 
themselves may have the lyric sweetness of a 
love-scene, they may plead or protest or 
tremble or thunder denunciation, without 
ever losing the measured inevitability, the 
grace, of a phrase of music. The sentiments 
may be of the simplest, the language terse or 
even flippant, and yet have this quality. But 
the change and interchange of one or two small 
words may make or unmake the music of the 
sentence. 

Nothing can be more inimical to this music 
in words than the making of fine phrases, 
in the literary sense. The rolling period 
that dashes itself in a frenzy of oratory upon 
the uncomprehending shore of the dress- 
circle, lacks the compensating balance that is 
the soul and being of music. This kind of 
verbosity spends itself and is spent. Music 
is never spent, but sings on and on in the 
minds of its hearers. Of how many plays 
can we say that? Of those only, I venture 
to say, that are written, consciously or un- 
consciously, in the tradition and feeling of 
musical sense. If such results as we have, 
can be obtained by chance, there is surely 
something to be said for cultivating the idea 
of writing plays as sonatas, rather than as 
novels in dialogue form. The suggestion 
will harm no one. 








An abbreviated version of ‘‘Machbeth’’ will be pre- 
sented by the Painswick Players, in the Garden of 
Painswick House, Painswick, Gloucestershire, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 24th and 25th at 7.30 
p.m., and on Saturday, July 27th at 5 p.m. and 8 p.m. 
Full particulars and prices of seats can be obtained 
from Miss L. C, Hyett, Painswick House, Nr. Stroud, 
Gloucestershire. 
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i just in time. Hardly had the doors 
been closed at the end of the day on which 
the new Headquarters of the Drama League 
were opened by Lord Cromer, when the news- 
papers announced the sale of Adelphi Terrace 
and its imminent demolition. Regrets at the de- 
parture from our old quarters are as inevitable 
as they are natural, and they are certainly not 
unshared by the Director and those members 
of the staff who have worked there happily 
for several years. But stern necessity, no less 
than convenience is now seen to be the reason 
for our move. Silver Thames and the amusing 
vistas beyond, will no longer deflect from their 
studies the attention of readers in the Drama 
Library. No longer can we remind our 
visitors of the many theatrical associations 
and traditions of ““The Terrace.” But already 
some of those who have visited us in our new 
home have been surprised by the beauty of 
Fitzroy Square, while it is evident that from a 
practical point of view the move has been well 
justified. In particular, the Costume Depart- 
ment has now been made generally accessible 
for the first time since its toundation. 


We deal fully with the opening of the new 
house on other pages of this issue. At its 
next meeting the Council must consider the 
precise conditions under which the fine Club 
Room is to be used by members of the League. 
Hitherto, admission to the Club Room at 8, 
Adelphi Terrace had been available only on 
payment of an extra fee. It is hoped that 
the use of the Club Room at Fitzroy Square 
may be included among the normal amenities 
of membership. If so, a powerful attraction 
will be added, not only to those who reside in 
London, but to those members who visit 
London from the country, and who will find 
a most excellent centre for rest, reading, or 
meeting their friends. The impromptu exhibi- 
tion of pictures arranged for the opening 
ceremony, suggests that the walls of the Club 
Room might be utilised for other interesting 
exhibitions of theatre design later on. 


a 


The minutes of the Annual Business Meeting 
of the League, will be printed (as usual) in the 
next issue of the magazine which will appear 
(also as usual) in October next—August and 
September being holiday months during which 
the publication of “Drama” is suspended. 
Besides the mainly formal business of passing 
the Annual Report, Balance Sheet, etc., it was 
resolved, on a motion moved by Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, to establish a Branch of the League 
in Australia. A resolution was also passed 
calling for a change in the method of electing 
members of the Council. All these, and other 
matters arising, will be duly reported. 


a 


The connection between primitive dance 
forms and primitive drama is universally 
acknowledged. No excuse, therefore, is 
needed for recommending to the notice of our 
members the great International Folk Dance 
Festival to be held at the Royal Albert Hall 
London, from July 15th to 2oth, including two 
open-air performances in Regents Park. 
Nothing on this scale has hitherto been planned. 
Native dancers will be seen from Austria, 
France, Germany, Poland, Spain, U.S.S.R., 
and many other countries, including, of course, 
Great Britain. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the English Folk Dance Society, Cecil 
Sharpe House, 2, Regents Park Road, London. 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Reviewed by F. Sladen Smith 


“Playtime in Russia.” Edited by Hubert Griffith. 
Methuen. 6s. 

“Russian Ballets. Faber & 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 

“*1066—And All That.” Stage version by Reginald 
Arkell. Methuen. 7d. 6d. 

“Acting Games from History.” 
Pearson. 2s. 

“Haunted Houses.” By 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

“The One-Act Theatre—.”” The Fifth Book. French 
2s. 6d. 

“Dance Night.” 


By Adrian Stokes. 


By Freda Collins. 


Geoffrey Whitworth. 


By George Buchanan. French. 


1s. 6d. 

“Murder in the Cathedral.” By T. S. Eliot. Faber 
& Faber. $s. 

“The Revolving Year.” By Mona Swann. Gerald 
Howe. 2s. 6d. 


“The Strolling Clerk from Paradise.” By Hans 
Sachs. English by Philip Wayne. Milford. 9d. 

“King Minos of Knossos.” By B. Cyril Windeler. 
Humphrey Milford. 4s. 6d. 

“In Spirit Realms.” By E. Marston Rudland. 
Basil Blackwell. 6s. 


sepLAYTIME IN RUSSIA,” although dealing, as 
the title indicates, with the purely recreational 
side of the Soviet world, possesses considerable general 
importance, because, as its Editor, Mr. Hubert Griffith, 
is at pains to point out, none of the contributors is a 
Communist. Evidently, there is little room for 
moderate opinion about Russia. Either one frankly 
detests the new regime (it is true that this detestation 
usually comes from people who have never seen Russia 
—but not always), or one is convinced that it is one 
of the most wonderful of the experiments which have 
at times brought hope to a distracted world. In this 
latter category most, if not all, of the eminent writers 
who in this volume deal with Russian theatres, plays, 
ballets, music and sport, found themselves after their 
visit. Virtually all they saw pleased them (so much so 
that stress is laid on the fact that Miss Ethel Mannin 
actually disapproved of a clinic she visited!) ; and the 
accounts given are fascinating and comprehensive, 
although one would have liked more detailed descrip- 
tion of productions and less general praise. Obviously, 
not only does the theatre in Russia flourish to an un- 
precedented extent (some of this may be due to the fact 
that the Government insists that it shall flourish), but 
its technique is superb. On the other hand, it is in 
no sense derogatory to the writers or to what they 
admired in Russia to suggest that if similar experiments 
were attempted here, there would be an outcry, and this 
outcry would come quite as much from the critics as 
from the general public. In some of the articles can 
be detected a somewhat naive astonishment that, as one 
writer puts it, “the Bolsheviks are natural human beings 
with exactly the same emotions, appetites and habits 
as the rest of European mankind.” It is just this fact 
which makes those of us who have not yet seen the new 
system in full working order wonder at the success of 
some of its manifestations. 
The Russian Ballet moves Mr. Adrian Stokes to a 
spate of words as varied and curious as the complicated 
movements he attempts to describe. Written for 
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those who are about to have or have had acquaintance 
with the lovely and exhilarating ballets he analyses, 
his book, “Russian Ballets,” is both interesting and 
exasperating ; interesting because, helped by some good 
illustrations, it is possible to learn a considerable 
amount about famous ballets and their interpreters, 
exasperating, because, with the best will in the world, 
one cannot always follow the writer’s overflowing 
metaphors, or gain from the whirlpool of words a 
clear vision of the scene so tortuously presented. 

The dramatised version of “‘1066—and all that” 
broke all records when produced at Birmingham, and 
bids fair to settle down into one of the successes of the 
year, but to read, the book and lyrics are somewhat 
of a disappointment. Some of the scenes are immensely 
funny, many of the lines felicitous, but both humour 
and invention are unequal. “Acting Games from 
History” is somewhat of a contrast to Mr. Reginald 
Arkell’s gay irresponsibilities, but Miss Freda Collins 
is also fully conscious of the theatrical possibilities of 
the past, and in presenting this pleasant method of 
teaching children history without tears, she renders 
service to the new ideals of education. Many teachers, 
lacking the authoress’ fertility of invention, will regret 
that the games which begin in the Stone Age should 
end with the Norman Conquest, but possibly further 
books will remedy this. 

It is good that “‘Haunted Houses,” by Mr. Geoffrey 
Whitworth is now published. The play, with its 
belief in youth, and its insistence on an almost forgotten 
ideal, has a curious fragrance, and, as the present 
writer can testify, it adds to its other merits the somewhat 
rare one of being delightful to produce. The fifth book 
of “The One-Act Theatre” does not maintain the 
standard set by the fourth. Mr. Philip Johnson 
and Mr. Howard Agg in “One Morning Very Early” 
contribute the best play in the volume, although we 
ate getting too many variations on the Cranford theme. 
Still, the requisite atmosphere is more skilfully suggested 
than it is in “Album Leaf” by Mr. George Porter, 
while in ““I’ Drama League Coop” Mr. A. J. Talbot 
wastes a good idea by undue discursiveness. The other 
four plays are fairly satisfactory : it is difficult to believe 
that the sordid miseries of ‘““The Ogboddy’s Outing” 
would ever be considered funny, but Mr. Neil Grant’s 
“The Picnic” is certainly amusing. It is the custom in 
some quarters to belittle light comedies such as Mr. 
George Buchanan’s “‘Dance Night” on the grounds 
that they mirror the doings and sayings of a small and 
limited world, which is true, or that they are easy to 
write, which is nonsense. A deft and witty social 
comedy can be as difficult in creation and as enjoyable 
in performance as any other form of theatre, and, in 
this case, if Mr. Buchanan’s wit is not particularly subtle, 
his deftness continually prevents his comedy from 
becoming dull. 

Mr. T. S. Eliot’s new poetic drama with its striking 
title “Murder in the Cathedral,” was written for produc- 
tion (in abbreviated form) at the Canterbury Festival in 
June. Apart from the fineness of much of the verse, 
its chief quality is its originality ; an originality which 
breaks out time and again in unexpected turns, phrases 
and incidents—a memorable example being the explana- 
tion, in best parliamentary manner, by the Knights of 
their motives in committing the murder. A chorus 
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of scrubbers and sweepers of Canterbury adds lugubrious 
colouring to the tragedy. 

“The Revolving Year” is an ambitious choric 
drama by Miss Mona Swann. It contains moments 
of impressive beauty, but the underlying symbolism is 
sometimes vague, and what realism there is confuses 
rather than aids the theme. Despite these inequalities, 
it is an interesting experiment, especially as the slow 
march of the seasons, as a subject, has an undying 
fascination. “The Strolling Clerk from Paradise,” 
translated from the German of Hans Sachs by Mr. 
Philip Wayne, is an amiable little playlet to which the 
ptefatory note does more than justice. 

There are two more poetic dramas in this month’s 
list. ‘King Minos of Knossos” by Mr. B. Cyril 
Windeler certainly needs the “‘argument”’ which sets 
forth the story. In this we are told that the play has 
an esoteric significance, and possibly this accounts for 
the vagueness of some of the verse which clouds 
rather than aids a genuinely dramatic situation. 

“In Spirit Realms” is a drama of the great war seen 
from the angle of Heaven and Hell ; the Germans and 
their friends being directed from Hell, while the Allied 
forced are ably managed by Heaven. Much speaking 
is done by various spirits—in Hell by the Kaiser, the 
Crown Prince, Bismark (who is comparatively sensible), 


Ferdinand, etc.—in Heaven by Lloyd George, Lord 
Roberts, Wilson, Foch, Clemenceau (Mr. Asquith is 
absent) and many others. We lack space to deal with 
this amazing effusion, written, as the author ((E. 
Marston Rudland) points out, sixteen years ago, and 
with no attempt to record post-war reflections. Still, 
there may be people who yet believe that their country 
and its politics are alone directed by God, and it only 
needs these people in each land to increase for the 
author to have the opportunity of writing the spirit 
drama of an even more glorious war than the last. 


ALSO RECEIVED. 
“One-Act Plays for Players.” Edited by Sydney 
Box. Harrap. js. 
King.” By H. Shipton. Sheldon 


“Alfred the 
Press. 2s. 
“Two Kingdoms.” ByEvan John. Barber. 2s. 6d. 
“Twelve Selected Plays.” By G. Stuart Munro. 
Pearson. 1s. 6d. 
“Nothing Wrong with Bluebell.” By H. C. G. 
Stevens. Muller. 2s. 6d. 
“The Golden Mean.” By A. S. M. & J. C. Bayliss. 
“The First Legion.” By Emmet Lavery. French. 
$1.50. 


THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
JUVENILE COMMITTEE 


By E. Stuart Monroe 


5 he Juvenile Committee has for its object 

the fostering and encouragement of 
dramatic art and appreciation among young 
people generally and sincerely believes that 
Drama, having a special contribution to make 
to humanity, is best incalcated during that age 
period when tastes and capacities are growing 
and developing, very roughly from fourteen 
to eighteen years. In these times, too, when 
the wise use of enforced leisure looms large 
among social problems, the Drama League is 
expected to give some sort of lead and should 
rightly turn its attention to those boys and 
girls who, having left their schools, are not 
finding that steady employment they so badly 
need and expect. 

During the past year the Committee have 
compiled two lists of plays one for women 
and girls and one for men and boys. Both 
these lists have been published by Messrs. 
Nelson and are on sale priced at 1s. each. In 
addition Junior Drama Schools have been at- 
tempted (notably that held at Canning Town 
during last autumn), adjudicators have been 


provided for Festivals and Competitions and 
Lecturers and Producers have been found 
where requested. The scope of the work is 
limited, as is all such work, by financial con- 
siderations. To make the work effective fees 
have to be kept at the lowest figure and this 
was rendered possible during the last year by 
a guarantee from the Carnegie Trust. 

There are on this Committee representatives 
of the various Youth organisations, such as 
the Federation of Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, 
Boys’ Brigade, Young Mens’ Christian Associa- 
tion, Boy Scout and Girl Guide Associations 
and the like, but to make the work really 
effective we ask for the willing co-operation 
of all lovers of Drama and can assure them 
that they will find among juveniles a great and 
splendid field for work as producers, adjudi- 
cators, lecturers and teachers. 

Could not this help best be organised by 
the Area and Divisional officials and com- 
mittees of the existing Drama Festival, who 
are in touch with societies and so with pro- 
ducers and other drama specialists in the 
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immediatelocality ? It is realised that these 
committees and especially their secretaries are 
very hard-worked already, and I suggest that 
the juvenile side of the work should be 
entrusted to a special sub-committee on which 
could sit the local leaders of Youth organisa- 
tions. The first duty of such a committee 
would be to explore the needs and require- 
ments of existing organisations in their par- 
ticular Area and Division, and to ascertain the 
best means of supplying such needs. They 
could further explore, on the other side, the 
possible means of help, i.e., personnel and 
portable equipment. Where a Junior Drama 
School is suggested, help would be forth- 
coming from the Director of Drama Schools 
in London, whose work would be enormously 
lessened if she had the local ground cleared 
and prepared for her by such a committee. 

To those of you who are willing to assist 
in this way there are certain points to be 
closely observed and I take this opportunity 
of setting up, as it were, a few signposts. 

First of all, in undertaking any work in 
connexion with existing organisations, such 
as Clubs, Brigades, Troops and Companies, 
it is necessary to keep in mind that these 
bodies are existing for a definite object, namely, 
to build o the character of the youngsters in 
their care. The methods of the various 
organisations may differ, but the object re- 
mains the same, to help the creation of healthy 
and happy citizens of the future—in a phrase, 
men and women of character. These bodies 
can only regard the Art of Drama as a plank 
in the platform, an important plank, but 
not the whole platform. Do not, therefore, in 
your enthusiasm, shrug your shoulders, as 
others have done before you, and label them as 
Philistines and worse. They are nothing of 
the sort and are willing enough to learn your 
Art and use it, in so far as they may without 
making their wide programme top-heavy. If 
you sow your seed properly, it should mean a 
rising generation with a better and more real 
appreciation of the Theatre, because of your 
labour. 

Secondly, it is not possible for these bodies 
to know that you are in their midst with, 
maybe, an expert knowledge of your job and 
a genuine desire to help. You must go so 
them with your offer and, if possible, some sug- 
gestion as to the programme,—a programme 
sufficiently elastic to meet the needs of the 
organisation concerned. Perhaps at first it 
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may only be help in the production of a not 
very good one act Play or concert Sketch, but, 
if you can take it on, the youngsters soon 
begin to see the results to be obtained by the 
proper handling of these matters, and next 
time you would find that they will make a 
demand for something more worthy and more 
difficult. 

Thirdly. In the choosing of a Play you 
have got to use guile. The average youngster 
has a quite normal and healthy appetite for 
adventure and excitement and naturally has an 
outlook coloured somewhat by the “movies.” 
Don’t waste time deploring this quite natural 
want, but use it for the time being, and in 
selecting your early plays, remember it, and 
content yourself by selecting the best type of 
this play you can find. 

Lastly. (I hope you will forgive this par- 
sonic division of points). It is of paramount 
importance that you should keep faith with 
the youngsters themselves. If you have ar- 
ranged to rehearse at 7.30 p.m. every Wednes- 
day evening, be there at 7.30 and not 8.15, and 
see the contract through even if you feel 
despondent as to the result. And talking of 
results, don’t look for them too anxiously. 
You may not see them yourself, but you can 
be sure that the seed will have settled some- 
where. The man or woman who works with 
young people and looks for immediate results 
is asking for dire disappointment. The harvest 
is often reaped in a quite unexpected way and 
in an unexpected quarter. I am of course 
not now thinking of the immediate result in 
the production of a specific play. 

Miss Mary Kelly is the Secretary of the 
Juvenile Committee and will be glad to furnish 
information to anybody who feels that they 
Could help in this very necessary and fascinating 
field. 








“Behind the 
(Nelson, 2s. 6d.) 

This is one of the Discovery Books and it does not 
belie its title or its purpose. The traveller behind the 
scenes is not quite so ignorant or so innocent as the 
reader may be led to imagine—he has been there before. 

There is entertainment and quiet humour in this book 
and though it may not materially help the amateur 
theatre technician it may be recommended to all workers 
in the amateur theatre as an introduction to more 
technical researches. 

The price is very reasonable but it is a pity that there 
is no bibliography because most readers will be so 
intrigued that they will look for another guide to explain 
some of the greater mysteries in detail. 


Scenes,” 


by John Sommerfield. 


C. HR. 














SCENE FROM ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT’”’ AS 
RECENTLY PRODUCED FOR THE ANDOVER 
DRAMATIC SOCIETY BY ROBERT NEWTON. 
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ENGLISH PLAYS IN NEW YORK 


By Paul A. 


HE Anglo-American entente cordiale, at 
least in so far as the Theatre is concerned, 

attained an unprecedented strength in New 
York during the past theatrical season. More 
plays were brought from England to the 
American stage between June 1, 1934 and 
June 1, 1935 than during any similar period 
in the entire history of the American theatre. 

Attention was called in these columns a 
year ago to the surprising fact that more than 
1o per cent. of the new plays presented in 
New York theatres during the preceding season 
had been of British origin. Now it is learned, 
from the year’s records just published, that 
this already high percentage of English plays 
actually was increased to more than 17 per 
cent. during the season just past. In other 
words, of the 113 new plays which were pre- 
sented in New York, no less than 20 came 
from London. 

But even these figures do not reveal the full 
extent to which we American playgoers have 
been dependent upon our English cousins 
for many of our happiest moments in the 
theatre during the past season. For they 
include neither the eleven Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas presented by the inimitable D’Oyly 
Carte Company nor such other musical im- 
portations as Noel Coward’s “Conversation 
Piece” and “The Great Waltz” (an adaptation 
of “‘Waltzes from Vienna.”) Neither do they 
include the sixteen plays offered so successfully 
by the Abbey Theatre Players from Dublin. 

Plays from other European countries have 
shared in this American popularity, but to 
nowhere near the same extent. Thus, as 
compared with the 18 new plays from England, 
there have been but three from France, two 
from Austria, two from Spain, one from 
Germany, and one from Hungary. Russia 
also sent us the Moscow Art Players with nine 
different programs, mostly revivals, in their 
repertory. 

Surely the place of honour in the list of 
British Visitors to the American theatre 
during the 1934-35 season must be reserved 
for the beloved Savoyards, who virtually had 
all New York at their feet at the close of their 
tremendously successful sojourn. After giving 
144 performances in New York they embarked 
upon a triumphal tour of the provinces and 
finally were reluctantly permitted to leave the 


Shinkman. 


country only after promising to return, if 
possible, every year for an even longer visit. 

Dame Sybil Thorndike undoubtedly scored 
the greatest personal success to be achieved by 
a British Visitor. Although John Van 
Druten’s play “The Distaff Side” was not 
lightly regarded, its successful “run” of 177 
performances (two engagements) in New 
York would seem o have been due more to 
the general admiration for the artistry of 
Dame Sybil than to interest in the play itself. 
The actress is assured of an affectionate wel- 
come when next she visits these shores. It is 
interesting to note here that “The Distaff 
Side” enjoyed twelve more performances in 
New York than did “The Green Bay Tree,” 
last year’s most successful British importation. 

Other English plays and the number of 
performances each gave in New York during 
the 1934-35 season are as follows: “‘Within 
the Gates,” 139; “Laburnum Grove,” 130; 
“The Bishop Misbehaves,” 123 ; “Escape Me 
Never ,,” 96; “Conversation Piece,” 55; 
“Point Valaine,” 55; “The Simpleton of the 
Unexpected Isles,” 40; “A Sleeping Clergy- 
man,” 40; “College Sinners,” 40; “Flowers 
of the Forest,” 40; “Lady Jane,” 40; “Order 
Please,” 23; “To See Ourselves,” 23; “The 
Dominant Sex,” 16; “While Parents Sleep,” 
16; “It’s You I Want,” 15; “Birthday,” 13 ; 
“Living Dangerously,” 9; and “Prisoners of 
War,” 8. It must be remembered that some 
of these plays have not yet been performed 
in London, while others made their London 
debuts underother names. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Noel Coward 
both disappointed their numerous New York 
followers to a considerable degree during the 
1934-35 season. Both were shown every 
possible consideration in the distinguished 
casting and production of their plays. Indeed, 
there is good reason to believe that had not 
two of America’s finest and most popular 
actors, Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, lent 
their services to Mr. Coward’s “Point Valaine” 
the play would have seen considerably fewer 
even than forty performances in New York. 
Mr. Shaw’s “The Simpleton of the Unexpected 
Isles” was doomed from the start, though its 
run was drawn out to forty performances also, 
thanks to the prestige of its sponsor, the 
Theatre Guild. Likewise, Mr. Coward’s 
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“Conversation Piece,” leaned heavily upon 
external support, in this case the engaging 
talents of Yvonne Printemps and Pierre 
Fresnay. 

Perhaps the most spectacular and widely- 
heralded debut of the season was that of the 
great Elizabeth Bergner in “Escape Me 
Never.” The fact that the little German star 
was not as universally acclaimed in New York 
as she apparently was in London and on the 


LETTERS TO 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX EXEMPTION. 
Sir 

I am desired by the Executive Committee to express 
the deep gratitude of the Stage and Allied Arts League 
to all those Members of the British Drama League who 
have assisted the campaign for the abolition of the 
Entertainments Duty on all “living” entertainments 
in this country. 

We welcome and appreciate the special concession 
made to this branch et ceielee by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain in his Budget in so far as it shows recog- 
nition of the need for remodelling the Entertainments 
Duty so as to differentiate between living and mechani- 
cal entertainment. 

As the Chancellor said: ““They’”’ (the Stage) ‘‘have 
claimed total exernmption; I cannot give them that, 
but I am sure they will not fail to appreciate the import- 
ance of a change which, for the first time, differentiates 
between this kind of performance and another and 
differentiates in their favour.” 

It would be churlish not to be duly lg for what 
has been given, but it would equally be idle to suggest 
that the spec ial concessions made to the ‘living’ stage 
can produce that increase in employment for artists, 
theatre employees, musicians, etc., and that general 
revival and development which we so desire. 

The Cinematograph industry urged the abolition of 
the tax on the seats up to 6d., from which they derive 
a most substantial revenue. Their request has been 
met in full, 

The ‘living’ 
tax, $0 as toc 


tlor trom 


’ 


tage asked for total exemption from the 

nable it fairly to meet the intensive competi- 
mechanical entertainment. Their request 
met by an approximate reduction of One Penny 
many s at costing more than Sixpence. 





This means that the sum effect of the Budget is a 
reduction of 100 per cent on the cheap cinema seats 
and approximately one or two per cent, or a little more, 
on the majority of theatre seats 

The concessions will of course assist the ‘living’ 
stage, but they cannot solve the difficulties arising from 


the intense competition from Film entertainments, 


about $0 per cent of which are provided by the U.S.A. 
Indeed, increased receipts for cinemas will benefit the 
film producers of the U.S.A. by probably as much as 
he total estimated cost of the benefit to the ‘living’ 
taye, for the producers participate by a percentage of 
the receipts of cinemas in return for the hire of theis 
films 


Continent is due perhaps more to a lack of 
enthusiasm for the play in which she appeared 
than to any lack of admiration for her own 
unquestioned artistry. 

Plans for the new season already are in the 
air. That London will once again contribute 
generously to the American Theatre, both in 
New York and in the provinces, is a foregone 
conclusion. 


THE EDITOR 


The Stage and Allied Arts League hope, however, 
that a further reduction—and if possible entire abolition— 
of the duty on ‘living’ entertainments will be granted 
at the earliest opportunity in order to carry to its 
logical conclusion the change initiated by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and thus aid in the restoration of British 
Drama and Music to their deservedly important posi- 
tions in the world. 

I am, 
Your obedient Servant, 
WALTER Payne, 
Chairman. 


52, Shaftesbury Avenue, 

London, W.1. 
May 9th, 1935. 

MANNERS AT THE FESTIVAL. 


To The Editor of “Drama” 
Dear Sir, 

In the recent Festival at the Old Vic.—in many ways, 
I think, the most successful Final yet held—there was 
one feature which must have displeased others besides 
myself, namely, the behaviour of the audience during 
the adjudication. One expects, at the Final, that 
three-quarters of the audience will be supporters of 
one team, and one is always glad when the supporters 
are keen: but keenness, I submit, should not outrun 
good manners. ‘These supporters seemed to resent— 
and that vocally—the slightest criticism of their cham- 
pions. I am confident that the team themselves took 
no part in the dem« nstrations, but were simply unable 
to prevent the flagrant discourtesy which was shown 
to the adjudicators. I personally have heard nothing 
like it in many years’ experience of Festivals of all grades 
and I do most earnestly hope that it will not be taken as 
a model by other Festival audiences: if it is, let us 
cease to pretend that we want criticism. 1 enclose my 
card, preferring, for obvious reasons, to sign myself 

ANON. 








THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ CLUB. 


The Committee of the Playwrights’ Club announce 


that they are holding a competition for full-length 
plays for which they are offering a prize of five guineas 
if considered 
Plays should be accormpanied by an entrance 
submitted betore 
Secretary, 
Court Palace, 


and the production of the winning play, 
suitable. 
fee of 2s. 6d. and 
Honorary 


ist October to the 
Miss Crystal Rogers, Hampton 


Middlesex. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


MISS FOGERTY’S 
RECITAL OF RELIGIOUS VERSE. 


Miss Fogerty’s Recital at the Wigmore Hall on a 
recent Sunday evening proved to be something at once 
unique and universal. It achieved this paradox partly 
because there is only one Miss Fogerty : hers are an art, 
a brain and an experience which a generation can only 
be expected to amalgamate once. Then there was her 
programme. A whole Recital of Religious Verse is 
formidable enough to begin with, both for recitalist 
and audience : who but Miss Fogerty would attempt 
suchathing ? Having attempted it her programme was 
as astounding as her performance. Some forty-four 
items, strung in a double chain of contiguous ideas, 
seemed to link up all the religious voices in English 
word-music down to the last decade. Perhaps the only 
ommissions noticeable from so comprehensive a scheme 
were Campion and Cowper: one might venture to 
query about as many inclusions—Gerard Manly Hop- 
kins for one, but he may be a great man after all, as 
nobody ever dares call him Hopkins! Naturally 
enough Holy Writ and the Metaphysical Poets took 
prominence in Miss Fogerty’s list, but all were subtly 
blended and interwoven to give the whole continuity 
and contrast : but such a programme deserves a literary 
review in itself, and a reprint in extenso would make 
very profitable and reflective reading. 

Miss Fogerty’s rendering of so much concentrated 
thought and feeling was more than remarkable. To say 
that Miss Fogerty held her audience throughout, brains 
and spirit, in the most lively yet devout concentration, 
puts the truth but baldy. To those interested in the 
virtuousity of speech and the psychology of expounded 
religious sentiment, a few technical comments might 
not come amiss. 

First it was a terrifying programme: all but a bare 
half-dozen pieces, none of them easy, would be dis- 
missed by the shrewd professional reciter as dangerous 
or impossible to “‘put over” at all. (Try reading aloud 
three of the least difficult— Donne’s “‘Hymn to God 
the Father,’’ Crashaw’s “‘Christ Crucified’? or Herbert’s 
“Love.”) How then did Miss Fogerty surmount the 
technical problem? First by having a huge technique 
to play with. For years she has been teaching every 
trick of the theatrical trade to students of all ages: 
no elocutionary tour de force has any terrors for her— 
or much interest either! Secondly by possessing 
impeccable taste. Any piece in her programme might 
have been wrecked in sheer effectiveness (a point not 
to be ignored in public even in religious moments !) by 
the slightest technical lapse or mis-emphasis : there 
was never one. But lastly because Miss Fogerty 
forgot all about technique and all about herself (both 
these being by now the habitual servants of her will), in 
carrying out throughout her performance the main 
business of poetry, which | take it she considers to be 
the flow of pictured thought. \f the artist be good enough 
at his or her business to keep the flow rhythmical, the 
picture true and the thought clear, then the business of 
the reciter’s art has been served, and the rest may be 
left to the poet, the listener’s intelligence and the good 
God. But to accomplish these simple ends how much 
is required, what ripeness, what devotion, what ars 
selare arten! Suffice it to say that, with a quietude of 
manner, a clarity of diction, timing and swance that 


can only be called perfect, without pausing to score an 
applaudable hit or hand-out one cinematographic 
emotion, Miss Fogerty made her hearers live through 
every minute of her two hours of “religious verse, 
and left an ineffaceable sense of beauty and worship. 


NEW VENTURE IN LONDON. 


An interesting new venture will be inaugurated at 
the Grafton Theatre in September, when a fortnightly 
season of plays will be given under the direction of 
Mr. Clephen Bell, with Mr. Noel Iliff, late of the Cam- 
bridge Festival Theatre, as producer. The plays will 
range from revivals of masterpieces of the past to new 
plays of unusual and imaginative technique. The 
Director is anxious to find some students, who, in 
return for a small premium, will work with the pro- 
fessional company and gain insight into the workings 
of a small experimental theatre. 


THE WELWYN DRAMA CLUB. 


The Welwyn Drama Club deserve great praise 
for their choice and recent presentation of “The 
Adding Machine.’ This is not an easy play; 
the changes from satire to whimsicality can 
easily overdone, the movement is slight through- 
out, and demands an ability on the part of the actors to 
use their voices which these players were not always 
able to show. The pace was sometimes too slow, and 
the climax in scene VI failed for this reason. Scenes 
IV and VII, however, were notable exceptions and 
in the hands of Roy Brewer (Zero), and Alex Reeve 
(Lieutenant Charles), were models of timing and 
vocal range. Zero’s performance was indeed a moving 
one, and the standard of acting generally was good. 
The settings and lighting of all the scenes were effective, 
in the last one particularly so, and Alex Reeve is to be 
congratulated on his production. 

EuizasetH Woop. 
THE STUDENTS OF THE EDINBURGH SCHOOL 
OF SPEECH TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART. 


Miss Sybil Attwell deserves great credit for her 
courage and initiative in founding a dramatic school in 
Edinburgh, where those who wish to may partake of 
an all round course in acting and speechcraft. Since in 
Edinburgh, and throughout Scotland, dramatic activity 
flourishes, Miss Attwell’s school should do well. The 
performances by her students at the Pleasance Little 
Theatre, Edinburgh last week was full of promise. 
Two bills were presented : ‘Will Shakespeare” and a 
group of One-Act Plays and Mimes. The outstanding 
feature on the first evening was Miss Peggy Tullis’s 
Queen Elizabeth ; here were fine characterisation and 
sensitive speaking. Miss Margaret Murray’s Mary 
Fritton revealed a nice sense of comedy, and Mr. 
Edward Motlat played Shakespeare with care and 
intelligence. Miss Attwell’s production was vital and 
sensitive. The most interesting item on the second 
evening was Miss Peggy Butler’s Mime Play, “‘Caller 
Herrin’ his episode taken trom every day Edin- 
burgh life was invented and carried out with simplicity, 
sincerity and humour 


Roperr G. Newron, 
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HULME GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


For the past fourteen years the Hulme Grammar 
School, Alexandra Park, Manchester, has run a school 
entertainment season extending over the two winter 
terms. Instituted by the present Head Master, Mr. 
Trevor Dennis, these entertainments take place each 
Tuesday afternoon immediately after school, and, 
while music and lectures find a place in the programme, 
“the play’s the thing.”” Each year some fifteen produc- 
tions are presented, thirteen being one-act plays, while 
the other two, one of which is given at Christmas, and 
the other during the Lent term, are longer plays, and 
are given as evening performances. In its search for 
material worthy of attention the School ranges widely 
through authors both past and present, drawing from 
such sources as Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Goldsmith, Sheridan, Shaw, Barrie, Galsworthy, 
Drinkwater, etc. This year a pleasant production by 
the Head Master of Milne’s “Toad of Toad Hall” 
provided the Christmas fare, while the Lent term play 
was that schoolboy thriller, “Emil and the Detectives” 
(Kaestner). Altogether, since the commencement of 
these entertainments, some 200 plays have been per- 
formed, and over 2,500 boys have taken part. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS DRAMATIC 
CLUB, BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 


Berwick-on-Tweed High School Dramatic Club is 
to be congratulated upon a really artistic performance 
of “Twelfth Night.” This was an ‘extra’ performance 
—the play having been run for three consecutive 
nights, a month previously. The cast (with one excep- 
tion) consisted of schoolgirls, and this was amongst 
the first of the Club’s more ambitious productions. 

The performers maintained a good standard of work 
throughout the play, and for a performance ‘revived’ so 
soon, it was particularly spontaneous, The team work 
was good, and so, on the whole, was the individual 
characterisation. Very good use was made of the 
stage capacity and there was a good variety of grouping 
and movement. Unfortunately, the standard of pro- 
duction was not so high where variety of speech is 
concerned. In nearly every case (other Clubs please 
take warning!) the players screened a great deal of 
enjoyment from the audience by monotonous speaking. 
In most cases this was not caused by lack of feeling or 
understanding of the part, or by insincerity, but by a 
failure to allow the lines their full right of light and 
shade. In one or two parts the performers were guilty 
of the crime of inaudibility, but lack of colour in speech 
was the chief weakness. No doubt the players will put 
this right with experience. 

There was, however, no lack of colour where the 
setting of the play was concerned. The costumes 
(designed by Producer and made by the Club members) 
were beautiful, both in detail and in general effect. 
The producer (Miss Dorothy Morley) has had some 
experience of puppet shows (see Drama, November 
1934), which goes to prove that experiments with puppets 
can be helpful when it comes to the staging of a ‘living’ 
performance. 

Joyce STEPHENs, 


For the Northumberland County 
Drama Committee. 
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ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The play selected for production this year was “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which was played on a 
replica of a Shakespearean stage. A large platform 
stage, with a curtained recess at the rear, and a balcony 
above was specially erected for the performance in the 
Main Hall of the School. The producer, Mr. A. A. 
le M. Simpson, got a very distinctive effect both from 
the excellent setting and by the costumes, which were 
specially designed and beautifully made. The producer 
dressed his characters in the costumes which were 
probably worn when the play was first produced, that 
is to say, a mixture of types not confined to any one 
place or period. The young lovers were dressed as 
Elizabethan gallants and ladies, the fairies as Eliza- 
bethan peasants, Titania and Oberon in the manner of 
Queen Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh respectively. 

The cast were all boys and by the use of the Eliza- 
bethan stage and distinctive lighting a swiftly moving 
and very enjoyable production was achieved. 








The detailed programmes of both the Malvern and 
the Cambridge Schools are now issued. Malvern 
promises a very full fortnight. Sir Barry Jackson is 
opening the School, and it is hoped that Mr. Shaw may 
also be present at the Opening Meeting on the evening 
of August 9th. Only a few vacancies are still available 
at this School. 

The Cambridge programme contains some original 
features. In the Advanced Course, a new satire in 
verse called “Plus ca Change” has been written by 
Mr. Evan John specially for rehearsal at this School. 


Until September 18th the Library will be closed at 
6 p.m. each evening ; on and after this date it will 
remain open until 9 p.m. on Wednesday and Thursday. 

The Library will be closed for the annual stock-taking 
from August 2nd to 12th. 








LATEST RELEASES. 

Since the publication of the June issue, the following 
full-length plays have been released for amateur 
presentation :— 

“The Late Christopher Bean,” an English adaptation 
of René Fauchois’s “‘Prenez Garde a la Peinture!” by 
Emlyn Williams ; (1 interior scene and a cast of 5 men 
and 4 women). 

“The Shining Hour,” by Keith Winter ; (1 interior 
scene and a cast of 3 men and 3 women). 

“Somebody Knows,” by John Van Druten; (4 
interior scenes and a cast of 11 men and 5 women). 

“When Ladies Meet,” by Rachel Crothers; (2 
scenes and a cast of 4 men and 3 women). 

“Potash and Perlmutter,” by Montague Glass ; 
(3 interior scenes and a cast of 13 men and 8 women). 

“Dance Night,’’ by George Buchanan ; (1 interior 
scene and a cast of 3 men and 5 women). 

All of the above are controlled by Messrs. Samuel 
French, Ltd., to whom applications to perform should 
be made. “Dance Night” has a performing royalty 
of two guineas, but a royalty of five guineas is charged 
on each of the remaining five plays. 

Messrs. French have just issued The Fifth Book of 
“The One-Act Theatre,” with new plays by A. J. 
Talbot, F. Morton Howard, Mabel Constanduros, 
George Porter, Anthony Pelissier, Philip Johnson 
and Howard Agg, and Neil Grant. 
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THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
BY 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 


will be available for Amateur Performances 
from JULY 21st, next. 


The Acting Edition is now ready 
price 2s. 6d. postage 2d. extra 


SAMUEL FRENCH Ltp. 


26, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 





MANCHESTER 
59, CROSS STREET. 


























CONSIDER THESE STATEMENTS:— 


DOCTOR MY BOOK 


Do you 

aot plays oor written” ALT — 
detonate fae READ-—_—_ 
Se eee pie ti PRODUCE PLAYS? 


THE SILVER CANDLESTICK 








EDMUND KEAN 


THE CARETAKER 











“oT — then visit 
The audience’s laughter 
stopped the action several 
pte The Theatre Bookshop 
These plays with :- 5, HARRINGTON ROAD, S.W.7. 
HENKER'S MAHLZEIT 
THE PASSWORD 
THE ROYAL MINSTREL 2 
by Alicia Ramsey (Mrs. Rudolph de Cordova) NOW AVAILABLE 
and Rudolph de Cordova have been acted with 7 
distinguished success by Amateurs during the THE play for next scason— 
past season. 


They have all been broadcast in various “BLACK COFFEE”’ 


parts of the world. by AGATHA CHRISTIE 
FEE: One Guinea per Performance. 10m. 3f. 3 acts. 1 Interior Scene. 


Typed MSS. of them and others, including 
full-length plays, will be lent to you FREE 





Fee: percentage — by arrangement. 











OF CHARGE if you wish to consider them. Acting Edition — 2/6, or 2/8 post free, from 
Address : The Drama League Bookshop 
Rudolph de Cordova, 99 Oxford Gardens, London, W.10 or from the Publishers 
Alfred Ashley & Son, Thornton Road, London, 
S.W. 14. 














All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.). | 








important 
Announcement 





In the early autumn 


RUPERT 
BROOKE’S 


only dramatic work, his 
One-Act Play 


“LETHUANTA” 


will be PUBLISHED 
and RELEASED FOR 
PERFORMANCE in the 
British Empire 
(Hitherto the play has been 


available only in U.S.A.) 


In cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 


in paper covers, Is. 6d. net. 


All applications for per- 

missionto perform must 
be addressed to the 
Publishers, as below. 





SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C.1. 

















a I 
The ‘*Amateur Theatre’’ Series of 


New Plays, on a_ sliding scale of 
royalties, specially suited to amateurs. 


Every Type of Play 


from farce to impressionism, 
mostly with one scene throughout. 





FULL-LENGTH 


FURTHER OUTLOOK UNSETTLED 
By Stewart Maitland. Modern Farce. 


7 men, 4 women. 
PORTRAIT OF A LADY 
By S. A. Polley. Costume Drama. 
7men, 5 women. 
THE KEY OF THE DOOR 
By }. E. Lowe. Modern Thriller. 
iomen, 3 women. 
NO MAN’S ISLAND 
By Muriel and Sydney Box. Modern 
Comedy-Drama. 12 women. 
THE STARS MAY CHANGE 
By Lilian Smee. Comedy-Drama. 
4men, 5 women. 
HAPPY DAYS 
By Wilfred Massey. Modern Farce 


4men, 7 women. 


ONE-ACT 


Twelve Plays including— 
THE CAB 
By fFohn Taylor. Domestic Comedy. 
(Winner of several trophies) 3 men, 1 woman 
ACE, KING, QUEEN by Dorothy Carr. 
(Winner of the Lady Sharp Trophy) 4 men, 2 women 
SUNSET AT BAGHDAD 
A Costume Play by F. Sladen Smith. 
2men, 2 women. 
THE EDITOR REGRETS 
By Geoffrey Bradley. 


(Blackpool ‘Trophy Winner) 2men, 3 women 





Full-length Plays 2/- each, postage 2d. 
One-Act Plays 1/- ,, in 2d. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, GIVING 
FULL DETAILS OF PLOT AND CAST TO 


THE GARAMOND PRESS, LTD., 
Maltravers House, Arundel St., 
Strand . London . W.C.2. 
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“Should enthral you” 
PAGEANT , ih 


DANCE & 
BALLET 


The Story of 1,000 years 
by Mark E. Perugini 


“There is charm and fragrance about this book’”— Telegraph ‘‘Should enthral you. Enlivened 
with innumerable anecdotes” —Birmingham Gazette ‘‘Fullest general history of the Ballet which 
has yet appeared. Authoritative as well as lively”’—Birmingham Post 

A Large Handsome Volume 39 Remarkable Illustrations 18s. net 


JARROLDS 


Publishers LONDON Limited 












An Outstanding Success of Last Season :- 


THE 
COMING oF SIMON EVAL 


An Unusual and Effectively Eerie Play in Three Acts. 





1 SIMPLE INTERIOR SCENE 
6 MALE AND 4 FEMALE CHARACTERS 
PERFORMING RoyaLty £3: 3: 0 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY: 

“A real contribution to the live stage’’—-Northern Daily Mail. 

“Cleverly written in the modern style— 

—A companion to the ‘Passing of The ‘Third Floor Back’ ’’—Northern Echo. 

“A Modern Morality Play’—The Catholic Times. 


Typescripts 2s. 6d. post free. 


from 


JAMES B. PINKER & SON 


TALBOT HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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VU 


* * * 


‘As Christian practice is, with so few exceptions, the direct opposite of 
Christian principle, the secret of a moral life is clear. You must reverse 
your principles.” 


Mrs. Pontifex (politely) “Revise ?” 





Molyneux 


Molyneux ‘Reverse: turn ’em all upside down.” 


(The Wooden Idol - Act I) 









How the above process was effected in the case of the 


Pontifex family, and with what results, is set out in 


THE WOODEN IDOL 


LEONARD WHITE 
(Author of “The Perfect Marriage,’ and other well known One-Act Plays) 


An Original Fantasy in a Prologue and Three Acts 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS 





7M. GF. SIMPLE INTERIOR SCENE. 





The above play, which was awarded by Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth first place 
in the C.H.A. (London) Club competition for original plays, was first produced by 
the Richidan Players (Woolwich Community Theatre) and played by them on no 
fewer than twelve different occasions; being subsequently presented by Charles 
Macdona, in association with the 1930 Players, at the Ambassadors’ Theatre, London, 
with Wilfrid Lawson in the leading role. 

Written by an author whose work has been successfully performed in five 
Continents, it is an effective blend of humour, sentiment and moving drama, based 
on a fantastic and original idea, and offering to Amateur Dramatic Societies on 
the look out for fresh material excellent opportunities for creative work in acting 
and production. 


Royalty £4 4s. 0d. 





Typescripts 2s. 6d. post free. 





from 














JAMES B. PINKER & SON, 
Talbot House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 
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Methuen 





Now ready, and obtainable from any bookseller— 





GEOFFREY WHITWORTH’s 


HAUNTED HOUSES 


A PLAY FOR ST. VALENTINE’S EVE 
3s. 6d. net. 


This new full-length fantasy on a modern 
theme comes as a brilliant successor to 
Father Noah by the same author, which 
the Manchester Guardian called “a real 
contribution to contemporary drama.” 











“The houses are haunted b hosts that Ibsen might 
y € g 
have raised.” 
Daily Dispatch. 


‘““As clever a piece of work as Manchester has seen for 
many a long day.” 
Manchester City News. 




















Methuen also publish— 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 


An illustrated edition of the play that 
is proving such a_ success at the 
Little Theatre, London; it makes an 
ideal wedding present. Price 8s. 6d. net., 
and there is a gift edition at 42s. net. 


THE WESTERN CHAMBERS 


A new play to be published this autumn. 





Both translated from the Chinese by S. I. HSIUNG 
and illustrated in colour by HSU PEI-HUNG, 




















36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 
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ORDER FOR SCKNEKR J. COALES 


WITH GUARANTEED SATISFACTION 
GIVE ME A TRIAL —— YOU WILL ALWAYS DEAL WITH ME 
ENTIRE PRODUCTIONS SUPPLIED — ALL SIZES — DRAPERIES, ALL COLOURS. 
A large number of MUSICAL COMEDIES and PLAYS in stock 


Either the original ones purchased direct from West-end or otherwise built and painted by well-known artists 
| CAN QUOTE YOU A PRICE UNBEATABLE 


J. COALES, Chief Office: MONTGOMERY YARD, 
GREAT CHURCH LANE, LONDON, W.6. (RIVERSIDE 0971 /2) 








ESTABLISHED 1833 COSTUMES, WIGS, ETC. 


CLARKSON’S 9 *"*tet_toovenons 


WARDOUR ST., W.1I. 











PLAYS AND FILM STORIES WANTED 
FULL LENGTH PLAYS AND FILM STORIES WANTED FOR MARKETING 
MSS. to:— MISS MURIEL PRATT, 


6, Bernard House, 31, Upper George Street, W.1. 
(PADDINGTON 4907) 




















PERIOD Entire productions dressed with accuracy and charm PERIOD 
Supplied all costumes for: Can supply all costumes for: 
AS YOU LIKE IT R.U.R. 

COMUS BARRETTS OF 
ROMEO AND JULIET 6, UPPER BEDFORD PLACE WIMPOLE STREET 
Mr. Sydney Carroll’s Season, RUSSELL SQUARE, W.C.1. TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL 
Open- Air Theatre, 1934) 
saihiti Telephone - - Museum 1789 Cees Cary 
MARTYRS OF TOLPUDDLE veahenl 
(Dorchester Centenary) 100 OTHER PLAYS 

















EFFECTS. E\NTR’ACTES. 
Electrically reproduced Effects and Music for all productions. 
Write for full particulars to :- 
CORREX AMPLIFIERS, 21, MARMORA ROAD, LONDON, S.E.22 

















ee WIGS »° 66 BERT 39 46, 
HISTORICAL, MODERN, PorgtTNaLL. Roap 
FANCY, OR TO YOUR 

OWN DESIGN FOR YOUR En, 
Hime o#8 PuscHase - 


‘Autowm Mo GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION — ¥usstom 1387. 
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LEADING 1857———1935 


“SIMMONS” COSTUMES STILL SUPREME! 





The 
Howard de Walden Cup, awarded to the Winning 
Team in The British Drama League Community 
Theatre Festival, 1935—won 


WITH COSTUMES 


BY 


B. J. SIMMONS & Co., Ltd. 


Theatrical Costumurs & Wigmakers 
King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
































SUMMER SCHOOL 


MALVERN 


‘Lawnside,’ August 2nd-15th 


Courses in Drama, L.R.A.M. 
diploma (elocution), Euchorics 


THE ACTON-BOND SCHOOL GUILDHALL 
OF DRAMA & EUCHORICS SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London 
JOHN CARPENTER STREET, 























Autumn Term September 23rd - December 14th VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
Principal : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., 
» ; COMPLETE 
Students’ performances on July 25th and 26th EDUCATION IN DRAMATIC ART OR MUSIC 
Invitations may be had on application Inclusive Courses 12 and 14 gns. a term. 
TUITION IN A SINGLE SUBJECT 
from £2 0 0 Term, 
ini h school is based on Evening Lessons up to 9 p.m. in Elocution, 
The craining of the Stage Dancing and all recognised Musical Subjects. 
euchorics. The students are taught all LIGHT OPERA CLASSES 
the best modern ideas in production on Thursdays and Saturdays. 


OVER 120 SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES. 
The Diplomas A.G.S.M. and L.G.S.M. and the Special 
Training Course for ‘Teachers, are recognised by the 





Subjects taught include acting, production, Teachers’ Registration Council. 

i i oreography, fencing, make- Amateur or Professional Students may enter at any time. 
mime, dancing, ch oreny 8 Prospectus of Tuition and Syllabus of Local and Diploma 
up, voice-training, choral speaking, phonetics, Examinations free from: 
preparation for L.R.A.M, (eloc.), euchorics W. P. WADDINGTON, M.A. Seeretary 


Telephones: Central 4459. Central 9977. 





























53, FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. — : = 
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FIVE CHARACTERS IN SEARCH OF A CHANGE 


. this entertaining and amusing comedy. .” (vide Press). 
Simple interior scene. 
3m., 4f. (all good character parts) 
Plays 30 minutes. 

Chosen for production by the War Office, Lyons 
Dramatic Society and other leading Clubs. 
Copies 1/1 post free from:- 

JAMES B. PINKER & SON, 

Talbot House, Arundel Street Strand, W.C.2. 








BRIGHT GUINEA COMEDIES 
In three or four acts, fresh and modern, by R. A. H. Goouyens. 
Plain “3 e (sm. ie ; Mullion's Millions (6f. 5m.) ; Folly f 
Jennifer (7f. 4m.) ; ~ i thisWoman? (4m. sf.). All cctetlished 
popular successes. £1 -1 - o. — Huge saving in royalties. 
Seat: simple interior. 
STOCKED BY JAMES B. PINKER & SON 
1/+ each post free (approval gladly) from the Author 
A. H. GOODYEAR, 





R. 
Cloughton, SCARBOROUGH, Yorkshire. 











(Rate 1/6 per line. 








CLASSIFIED -ADVERTISEMENTS 


Minimum 2 lines) 








aS 
PERSONAL. 


PLAY COMPETITION for full-length plays is being held by 
the Playwrights’ Club. Particulars from :—Hon. Secretary, 
Playwrights’ | Club, Hampton Court Palace, Middlesex. 


4 





B: ANKSIDE LITTLE 
to Misses Siddons 
Medallists ; M.R.S.T. 

Visiting undertaken. 59, 


GUIDE TO PLAYS. Containing synopses and full details of 500 

plays, 1o}d. post free. Many of these plays are performed in 

the National Festivals and in 1932, 1933, two were awarded 1st and 2nd 

laces. Catalogues and List of Sacred Plays sent post free on spe, 
rom : James B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2 


THEATRE, i.” All communications 
Downe, R.A.) M. and L.G.S.M.; Gold 
Coaching for examinations, auditions plays. 
Tring Avenue, W.5. (Acorn 4568). 








Effective 
meets or visit. 
n’s Wood, N.W.8. 


PLAYS. 
“A KNIGHT OF THE ROAD,” by Ray Dorien. One-Act Cos- 


tume Play. 3m., 3f. Price 1/1}$d. post free from James B. 
Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


PAGEANTS & PASTORALS. costumes 


Advice on costume problems, b 
10, Charlbert Street, St. Jo 


designed. 
; Valerie 
Prentis, 





NN DESMOND,” a comedy in three acts by Rachel King. 





I interior scene—present day; 4m., 3w. Royalty £2 2 o. 
All enquiries to :—Anne Kennington, 18, Harcourt Terrace, S.W.10. 
“(CINDERELLA'S SLIPPERS,” by Ray Dorien. Modern 


One-Act Play. 2m., 7f. Price 1/1}¢d. o's free from James 
B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C.2 





COMEDIES, etc. Graded fees. State requirements and seating 
capacity. Walpole Press, Elm Hill, Norwich. 





COSTUME ONE- ACT COMEDIES FOR GIRLS. “Lavinia 

Goes to the Ball,” “The Miniature,” ‘“‘A Maid’s Stratagem,” 
“A Pair of Diamond Buckles, ” By Ray Dorien. Price 1/1$d. each 
post free from James B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, Strand. W.C.z. 





DRAMATIC SKETCH FOR TWO MEN :—‘The Second Guest.” 

Included in a volume of “Eight One-Act Plays” (3/6d.) or 
separately 1/- from :—James B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.z2. 





a 
PLAYS (continued) 


“FE ee FIELDS,” a bright amusing comedy by Courtney Hope. 
acts; I interior scene; 5m., 5w. Performed by Welling- 
renee. 8 Hatton Co. with great success—excellent press. Royalty 





£3 3 0. All enquiries to :—Anne Kennington, 18, Harcourt Terrace, 
S.W.10. 
EW ONE-ACT PLAYS by Martin Shepherd, Howard Agg, 


Elwyn James, Jane Cran, T. H. Stafford, and other authors. 
Selection on approval from :—A. W. Thomson, 160, Muirhead Avenue, 
Liverpool, 13 


NE-ACT PLAYS BY PHILIP JOHNSON :— “Derelict,” 

“Memoirs,” ‘“‘Illusionist,’’ “Legend,” “Afternoon,” ALL-WOME 
PLAYS :—“Spinsters of Lushe, tel er April Shower,” and “Little Glass 
Houses” (Philip Johnson and ‘Howard Agg). Selection on approval 
from :—A. W. Thomson, 160, Muirhead Avenue, Liverpool, 13. 








gay MONOLOGUES. Entertaining Gove Studies 
Ray Dorien. ‘At the School Concert,” “She Goes to the 
Theene: ‘i “In Her Dressing- Room,” “The Lift Girl,” “The Old 


Actress, “Big Sister.” Book of six Monologues 1/14d. post free 
from James B. Pinker & Son, 9, Arundel Street, Strand, 


a “ee & DRAMA :—“ Top Floor Paradise,” 
rale. “slice of life’? in one act. 6m., sf. 
pm. Dept., ‘‘Drama.” 


FANCY DRESS BALLS, ETC. 
FANCY DRESS BALLS. _ Costumes for sale or hire. 
display advertisement, at foot of this page. 





by Anthony 
Apply Box 26 





See 





OR HIR 
airing OF CURTAINS AND PERIOD COSTUMES FOR HIRE 
inexpensive Rates. Apply : Oxted and Limpsfield Players 
Granville House, Limpsfield, Surrey. 





FOR SALE. 
FoR SALE—Quantity of Scenery. Good condition. 
terms. Apply :—Box, 82, Advert. Dept., “‘Drama.” 


Favourable 





TYPEWRITING. 
ANE EXPERT TYPIST undertakes the typing of ae and Author’s 
at strictly moderate prices. Plays 4d. per page, carbons 
1d. 1d pe Page. Letters to Mrs. Johnson, 9, Tedworth Gardens, Chelsea, 
hone: Flaxman 3470. 











£1-1-0 PERFORMING FEE 
(or special terms to small societies) 


“DOUBLE DEALINGS” 


1 simple A Three-Act Comedy-Mystery 6 male, 
interior. by the author of ‘‘Happy Days”’ 6 female. 
“Easy to produce. Books of the printed 
. Full of laughs play (ready shortly) Now entirely revised. 
and thrills.”” available on approval 


for sd. stamp: 
Dept. D., 45, Spencer Court, Raynes Park, London, S.W.20. 





INTENDING ADVERTISERS IN THE 
OCTOBER, 1935 


issue of ““DRAMA” are advised to 
BOOK EARLY 














CARLOTTA 


HOURS - 9.30-5 
SATURDAYS 9.30-1 
(Other times by appointment). 





DRAMATIC COSTUMES 


Period and Fancy Costumes for Balls, Pageants, Plays, etc. 
FOR SALE OR HIRE 
(Historical accuracy assured) 


39, Great James Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 


Studio with Piano to let for Rehearsals, Lessons, Practice (Evenings and Week-ends.) 


"Phone: 
HOLbern 6423. 








Vill 
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ACCLAIMED 


We of Gib-Brenon told you last month of our 
plans. 


We also told you of our individual production qualifi- 
cations. Although we are proud of them, we feel it 
would be rather boastful to repeat our long list of 
successes. The response has shown us that our organi- 
sation was a long-felt want. 


We wish to state that Societies should book now for 
Autumn and Winter Productions. 





A Special Costume Department has just 
been opened which aims at exclusive 
and correct designing. 


Oih-DHrenon 


Ghe Producers 
PAGEANTS PAGEANT-PLAYS 
PLAYS MUSICAL COMEDY 

GILBERT & SULLIVAN 

















Present Address for ALL enquiriess- 
Pageant Headquarters, ‘‘Springfield,’’ St. Marychurch Road, 


Torquay. ’Phone: 7891. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA 


ST. ANDREWS 


JULY 13th — 27th, 1935 


The School will be held in 
University Hall 


a modern hostel standing in large grounds 


@ Staff 
Mr. F. SLADEN-SMITH 


Production & Acting 


Mrs. NESFIELD COOKSON 


Costume & Properties 


Miss ANNE H. McALLISTER 


Voice & Speech 


Dr.GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


Organising Director—Dr. C. BERNARD CHILDS 


Golf — Tennis — Bathing — Excursions 


Special reduced terms to members of The British 
Drama League or of affiliated organisations. 


Full prospectus, post free from: 
THE SCOTTISH COMMUNITY DRAMA 


ASSOCIATION 
3, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


KING GEORGE’S HALL 


CAROLINE ST., GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C.1. 
(One Minute Tottenham Court Road Tube) 
One of the leading Halls in London for Amateur Dramatic & Operatic 
performances, Entertainments, Recitals, Lectures and Meetings, 


Modern Lighting and Stage Equipment 
Seating capacity 524 (tip-up seats) 


EXTENSIVE IMPROVEMENTS THIS SUMMER 

INCLUDE A NEW RAKED FLOOR IN THE 

AUDITORIUM, READY FOR OCTOBER. EVERY 
SEAT A GOOD SEAT. 

Terms: Operas, Plays - - - - £10 10 0 

Concerts, Recitals, etc. - - £9 9 0 


(Including curtains, lighting, piano and attendants) 


Write, call or ’phone for vacant dates and particulars 
MUSEUM 8954/7 


ai 











NEW PLAYS FOR THE AUTUMN 





A number of NEW FULL LENGTH and 
ONE-ACT PLAYS ready shortly. 


A new edition of “Plays and their Plots’ will 
be circulated in August. 


Please write to:- 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 
THE YEAR BOOK PRESS LTD., 
31, Museum Street, London, W.C.1. 

















THE ELOCUTIONIST’S 
CYCLOPADIC HANDBOOK 


For Elocution and Literary Students 


With hints for Elocution Examinees 
BY 


C. EGERTON LOWE 
Examiner for Trinity College of Music, London. 


Stiff Paper 3/9. Cloth Boards 5/3 
POST FREE 














ELIZABETH REFUSES 


One Act Play by 
MARGARET MACNAMARA 


4F.1M. Price 1/1 post free 


This very successful play has been adopted by numerous 
Societies for competition at Drama Festivals 


“Pride & Prejudice” in miniature. ‘The main plot presented, 
with hardly a line that is not Jane Austen’s, by Elizabeth, Jane, 
Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Collins and Lady Catharine. Time 30 mins. 
Scene: A Parlour. 








JOSEPH WILLIAMS LIMITED, 


32 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.! 
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THE 
LONDON SCHOOL 
of 
DRAMATIC ART 


17-18, Berners Street, W.1. 


Central School of Speech 
Training & Dramatic Art 


(INCORPORATED) 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
KENSINGTON GORE, S.W.7. 




















Recognised as an Approved Course for the Diploma in Principal : (Museum 61 59) 
TES SAE Seeee ee Gertrude Pickersgill, B.A. Lond., L.R.A.M. (Eloc.) 
Patroness : DAY AND EVENING TRAINING COURSES 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, DucHEss OF ARGYLL for STAGE, FILMS and TEACHING PROFESSIONS 
pee AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd 
Rr. Hon. THe Ear or Lytton, K.G., G.C.S.1., G.C.LE. For all particulars apply Secretary. 
Principal : 
Exsiz FOGERTY, C.B.E., L.R.A.M. 
FULL COURSE OF TRAINING FOR Lovers of Shakespeare should see this interesting experiment! 
TEACHERS OF DICTION Open-air Performances of 


FULL aad a eae FOR ME ACBETH (Suonranap) 


by the PAINSWICK PLAYERS, 


Single Courses in: in the Garden of Painswick House, 





enn” aie ge . Painswick, Gloucestershire. 
VOICE TRAINING PUBLIC SPEAKING on WEDNESDAY, JULY 24th at 7.30 p.m. 
: ’ : ‘ THURSDAY, = 25th at 7.30 p.m. 
The Teachers’ Course is accepted by the Teachers and SATURDAY, ie wh somalia. 


Registration Council : , ome é 4 
The Production will be given in a unique setting, and the evening 


Prospectus on application to the Registrar. performances will be the more interesting on account of the light. 





Prices of seats and particulars from 





Miss L. C. HYETT, Painswick House, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 

















THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


POSTAL COURSE in the 
ELEMENTS OF PLAY-WRITING 


A Student who has recently completed the Course writes : 


‘I enjoyed the Course and benefitted a great deal from it. 
It is excellent and I should never hesitate to recommend it.”’ 


The Complete Course consists of 12 Lessons with exercises 
and Critical Advice. Special attention to individual requirements. 
The Fee is £7 7 © to Members of the League. 


A SHORT COURSE 


is also available, consisting of the same material as that included in the 
Complete Course, but with fewer exercises. 


Fee Four Guineas to Members of the League. 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION TO 
9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
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YOUR CLUB MAGAZINE EDITED 
AND PUBLISHED FREE OF COST! 


A service that 
will save you 
WORK 
WORRY 
AND 
MONEY 
For full particulars write: 
ORGANIZED PUBLISHING SERVICES 
58 ALBION HOUSE, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.!. 
Tel: Temple Bar 3211 


Curtains for Hire or Sale 





LARGE VARIETY OF CURTAINS AND 
Draw-TaBs FOR DANCING AND 
THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
Also Furniture of Every Period 


J. S. LYON, LTD., 
THEATRICAL FURNISHERS, 
112, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1. 


Hol. 1152 and 3674/5 





’Phones - . ‘ 5 








SUMMER SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC TECHNIQUE, 
ART OF ACTING AND PLAY PRODUCTION. 


He n three sessions, each complete in itself: Little 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, July 29th to August 12th: 

ugu sth to August 29th ; Everyman Theatre, Hamp- 
stead A ug h to September 8th. Unrivalled opportuni- 
ties for acting study in actual Theatres under professional 
producer All types of Plays produced. Acting parts guaran- 
teed Pu blic Performances. Course Fee, Three Guineas. 

Week-End Course of Dramatic Production held Every- 
man Theatre, Hampstead, October to June. Autumn 
ler pens Sunday, October 13th, 1935. Inclusive Fee 


Beautiful Stage Costumes, all periods, sizes. Curtains, 
Scenery, Properties, available on loan at inexpensive rates. 

Dramatic Library containing al] published plays. Annual 
subscription s/-. Free Advisory Bureau. 

I lars of Courses, Costumes, Library, apply 
Theatre, Citizen House, Bath, enclosing 


TELEPHONE - - GERRARD 4071 


J. H. SPAANS, 


7 LISLE STREET 
LEICESTER SQUARE W.C.2 
Private, Theatrical and Historical 


WIG MAKER 


A large variety of Wigs alaays in stock for 
Hire or Purchase. 











THE PLAYER’S 
LIBRARY 
il 
3eing the first supplement to the Catalogue 
of Books in the Library of the British 
Drama League. 
Price 2/8 post free. 


From: 9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





Indispensable to all users of the Library 








CONWAY HALL 


RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 

The Large Hall (500) is admirably adapted for 
DRAMATIC PERFORMANCES 
Meetings, Concerts, etc. 

The Drama League Competitions held here in 1933. 
The Small Hall (100), Club Room and Library 
are suitable for 
MEETINGS OR PRIVATE COMMITTEES 


May be viewed at any time. 


Apply Secretary 








FOR QUICK SERVICE 
’Phone:- MUS. 5022 





BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


BOOKSHOP 


PLAYS AND BOOKS SUPPLIED 
AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE 


9, FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





SCENERY FOR AMATEURS 


“ADMIRABLE CRICHTON" 

“AMBROSE APPLEJOHN'S ADVENTURE" 
“BERKELEY SQUARE" 

“SHE PASSED THROUGH LORRAINE" 
“MR. FAINTHEART" and other Plays 

“THE MIKADO.’ 


“REBEL MAID" and other Operas. 


Spectal terms to li. D.L.. Members) 


In design, true to original production: newly 


painted; Photographs on application to:- 


OLD CASTLE SCENIC STUDIO, 


BASINGSTOKE. 
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BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 
VILLAGE DRAMA SECTION 


PLAYWRITING COMPETITION 1936 

The Committee has pleasure in announcing the twelfth playwriting competition, in which 
book prizes to the value of {2 - 2-0 are offered in the following classes. In addition, we under-. 
take to publish the best play in the whole competition, and to recommend for publication all the 
ptize-winning plays, and any others likely to be of value to the villages, 

Intending competitors are particularly ge eg to note the following points. The kind of 
play we want must be suitable for country players and audiences. These people have, in most 
cases, had a good deal of dramatic experience, and must not be written down to. But they need 
a special o ‘ 

The plays Nag be actable on small stages and in small halls, without a great deal of expense 
ot elaborate mechanism. Modern highly sophisticated scenes, night clubs, nor aaae &c. are 
not useful, nor are characters such as Cabinet Ministers and Bright Young Things. We want 
good human stories, embodying real ideas. Plays that are merely conversations, or just slight 
episodes, have been overdone, and the country players are everywhere demanding plays of real 
dramatic value. 

CLASS I. Translation of a play or plays in any European language which are suitable for 
village production. ‘The suitability of the play will be taken into consideration 
as well as the translation, and free adaptation in some cases will be necessary. Copy- 
right must not be infringed. 

CLASS I. One-act comedy for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less than 
ts ‘minutes). 

CLASS If. One-act serious play for village players (to play not longer than 40 minutes or less 
than 15 minutes). 

CLASS IV. One-act romantic or poetic play (including Historical and Biblical plays), tragedy or 
comedy, for village players, (to play not longer than 40 mins. or less than 15 mins), 

Nore. In Classes I., II. and IV. there must be no change of scene. 

CLASS V. A full-length play (i.¢., to play two hours) suitable for village production. 

RULES 

1. Anentrance fee of 2/6 must be sent with each play submitted. 

2. Each competitor must adopt a pear ate and must enclose his or her real name and 
address (together with a stamped and sed envelope for return of MS.) in a sealed envelope 
attached to the play. On this envelope must be written both the nom-de-plume and the name Kd the play. 
If several plays are entered by the same author, each play must have a separate envelope. 

Any indication of the real name of the writer renders the play liable to disqualification. 

3, Plays may be written in collaboration by two or more authors, but if a prize is won by a play 
written thus, its value will be divided among the collaborators. 

4. The judges reserve the right not to award a prize if the standard is not sufficiently high. 
The judges’ decision will be final. 

s- Every endeavour will be made to return MSS., but no responsibility will be and 
it would be advisable to have two copies typed, The results will be anno as soon 
as possible, and no replies will be made to enquiries received while the adjudication is in 
progress. 

6. Pant a in must be new ones, /.¢., not published or already on a recommended list ; this, 
however, does not rule out plays which have been ‘tried out’ on the amateur stage, 

7. Plays must be clearly typed on one side of the paper only, and must be sent to Miss Scrutton, 
Village Drama Section, British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Square, W.1. before February 
1st, 1936. Envelopes must be marked Playwriting Competition. Plays must be marked 
with the class for which they are intended; or they will be disqualified. 

N.B. Will the Competitors look very carefully at the particulars, especially as regards time. Fer 
the guidance of beginners, a page of typewriting is taken to play a iittle over a minute. Special attention is 
also drawn to rules 1 and 2. We cannot take any responsibility for loose stamps and blank envelopes 


enclosed with MSS. 
JANET SCRUTTON (Hon. Secretary Playwriting Competition). 








Further copies of this leaflet can be obtained from The Village Drama Section, British Drama League, 9, Fitzroy Sq., W.1 


All Advertisements should be addressed to the British Drama League (Advert. Dept.) 











THE THIRD MOSCOW THEATRE 


SEPTEMBER Ist to /0th, 1935 


The World’s Greatest Festival of Opera, Drama & Ballet 
A THREE WEEKS’ CRUISE TOUR WILL BE RUN IN CONJUNCTION WITH ~ t 





THIS FESTIVAL, COMMENCING AUGUST 24th, from £26 Inclusive. 
Write for Illustrated Brochure immediately, 


SPECIAL BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE PARTY 
under the leadership of 


MR. LEWIS CASSON 
(Dame Sybil Thorndyke will also accompany the party, engagements permitting) 
For membership of party, apply to the British Drama League. 


ie ‘ 








For general literature regarding tours to U.S.S.R., apply 


INTOURIST LTD. 
Bash House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. 


CRUISE - TOURS LEAVE LONDON EVERY SATURDAY, FROM £17 








British Drama League 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 1935 








MALVERN 


(RESIDENTIAL) 


August 9th to 23rd 


(During Malvern Festival) 


Mr. JOHN FERNALD 
Mr. RICHARD SOUTHERN 
Mr. HAROLD RIDGE 





CAMBRIDGE 


(AT THE NEW A.D.C. THEATRE) 


September 6th to 14th |. 


Mr. TYRONE GUTHRIE 
Mr. NORMAN MARSHALL 
Mr. EVAN JOHN 





Particulars from the Schools Organizer, British Drama League. 








Primed by Gao. B. Corrow & Co., Ltd., Croydon. 





